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| PJowever painful may be the remembrance of 
the circumſtances. which gave birth to the 
following Trial, 1 ſhould not, in my own opinion, nor 
L truſt in the opirion of any unprejudiced perſon, as 
a Parent have done juſtice to my Family, or as a Citizen 
have diſcharged my duty to Society, had I not laid the 

; whole of the proceedings before the public, 


THOMAS WALKER, 


Mancheſter, June 18, 1791. 


Ma. LAW. 


* 
* 


MAy*1T PLEASE YOUR LoaDsylP—AND YOu, CEN. 
| TLEMEN OF THE JURY, 


T often occurs, in the courfe of our profeſſional 
life, and whenever it does occur, a moſt painful 

circumſtance it is, that we are obliged, in the diſ- 
charge of its neceſſary duties, to,oppoſe ourſelves to the 
intereſts, the wiſhes, and ſometimes to the tendereſt 
feelings of thoſe, with whom we have antecedently 


acquaintance—but conſiderations of this ſort, or even of 
that regard which grows out of a near degree of inti- 
macy and friendſhip, if any ſuch had happened to ſubſiſt 
between the defendant and myſelf, would not, (as ſurely 
they ought not,) warp my conduR upon this occafion— 
recolledting, 


Ived in the habits of ſome familiar intercourſe and 


V%)“: 
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recollefting, as I muſt, that I repreſent Mr. Walker, the 
Gentleman who fits by me; a perſon injured almoſt beyond 
the limits of any recompence which it is in your power to 
make him; for I defy my learned Friend to tell me how 
2 perſon applying himſelf with the moſt deliberate and 
induſtrious malignity, to ranſack the Engliſh language 
for terms of the moſt ſevere and cutting reproach, could 
have ſucceeded better; or could, indeed, have found 
and applied any, that lo immediately ſtrike at every 
thing that is honourable in man; every thing which 
conſtitutes a part of the general eſtimation, either of a 
Gentleman, a Merchant, or a Citizen of the Community, 
as thoſe terms which his client has thought fit to employ 
on this occaſion.— The language has been ranſacked but 
too ſucceſsfully, and the paper I will now read to you, is 
the miſchievous reſult of this ill-applied diligence : 
Mx. THOMAS WALKER | 
Commenced his virulence againſt me 
f CA: ( - BULLY 
Has conducted it like '- | - FOOE: 
Has acted in it like a 82 2 SCOUNDREL 
Has ended it like a - - COWARD 
At laſt has turned ' -  - BLACKGUARD 
And unworthy of aſſociation with, or notice of any 
Gentleman, who regards his own character, 
WILLIAM ROBERTS, 


This is not a ſudden guſt of anger, ariſing out of 
ſome unforeſeen occaſion, as perhaps my learned friend 
may endeavour to impreſs you that it is, but is the 
mature fruit of a deliberate pre-conceived purpoſe of 
traducing and injuring Mr. Walker; a purpoſe wifch 
the defendant had not only the wickedneſs to conceive, 
but the folly to declare, long before this publication 


En!) 


immediate circle of his own fellow- citizens —and by the 
aid of that commodious vehicle which he has adopted 


for the circulation ef his ſlander, of propagating his 


name with every vile note and appellation of  infamy 
tacked to it, to the remoteſt corners of the world, at 


leaſt: as far as our national commerce, and the con- 


nexions of Mr. Walker (which are, I believe, nearly 


co-extenſive with the range of that commerce) are in 


fact extended and diſperſed. 
Gentlemen, I have ſtated that the publication now be. 


fore you, had its origin in a pre- conceived purpoſe of malice; 


and I beg, if you have ever heard or read any thing which 
ſhould make you believe the contrary, and ſuppoſe it 


to be the ſudden effect of raſh but provoked anger, that 


you will at leaſt ſuſpend your belief in this particular, 


till you have heard that volume of evidence which I 


am about to lay before you, which will ſhew you clearly 


and ſatis factorily, that Mr. Roberts, before he received 


any thing which he could mi/call, for indeed he never 
did receive any thing which he could properly call, or 


which, in fact and ſubſtance, was either injury or inſult ; 


but before he had received any thing which the moſt 


angry and peeviſi ſpirit could, by groſs miſconſtruction, 


deem an affront, I ſay, before any ſuch period as that 
1 allude to; Mr, Roberts, from a jealouſy excited 


by the ſuperior weight and conſequence of Mr, Wal- 
ker, and which he had acquired by the fair uſe of 
popular talents and popular exertions in the Town of 
Mancheſter, where he reſided, had determined, and 1 
fear it will appear, that in this determination he was 
* by the moſt ſordid and mean of motives, to 


D Wt: endeavour 


found its way into the world; a purpoſe of lowering. 
and degrading him in the eſtimation and within the 
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endeavour to pull down the well-carned — of the 
Gentleman who fits by me. 

I think it was ſome time in September, in the laſt 
year, that there had been a meeting at the Infirmary, 
at Mancheſter. I ſhould have in ſome degree appriſed 
you in the outſet of what I am offering to you, of the 
fituation and condition of the parties, but the buſineſs 


no before you has been too much the ſubje& of con- 


verſation of late, to have left you uninformed of fuch 
particulars —being (as I will therefore -preſume you to 
know) both of them reſident at Mancheſter, they met 
at the Infirmary on the 23d. of September laſt, where the 
meaſure then under conſideration was the appointment 
of an additional number of Medical Aſſiſtants, to attend 
upon that Inſtitution ; a meaſure which was thought by 
many to be very neceſſary, and fit to be adopted, on 
account of the increaſed number of patients, and the 
larger demand for Medical aſſi ſtance which that increaſe 
had occaſioned, 

Many Gentlemen aſſembled - upon that occaſion, and 
delivered their ſentiments upon the ſubje& then under 
diſcuſſion, with the freedom which became them. It 
happened that Mr. Walker was. of opinion, that more 
Medical aſſiſtange was, under the then circumſtances and 
fituation of that Infirmary and the Town of Mancheſter, 
neceſſary to be had, in order to promote further the 
ends of that Inſtitution Mr. Roberts was of a different 
opinion. Each of them a endeavoured to ſuſtain his own 


Opinion by argument, but it does not appear that any 


thing paſſed in the courſe of that diſcuſſion that could 
impreſs the mind of any perſon, even of the ſoreſt 
minded man in the world, with an idea that any- affront, 
inſult, or injury was intended to be offered by Mr. 
Walker to Mr, Roberts, in any thing which fell from 
bim upon that occaſion. : 
However, 
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However, it will appear, hat upon the firſt of No- 


vember ſubſequent to that meeting (Mr. Walker having 
in the mean time been appointed to an honourable ſitua- 


tion in that place, I mean to the office of Boroughreeve of 


Mancheſter) Mr. Roberts being then in company at the 
Bridgewater- Arms, with two Gentlemen of the town 
of Mancheſter, of great reſpeRability, whom I ſhall 
preſently call to you, took occaſion to talk about the 
buſineſs of the Infirmary, and lamented that at the laſt 
_ meeting he had not called Mr. Walker, and proclaimed 


him to be, what he thought he in fact was, a damned 


liar—that he wiſhed he had done it—that the firſt op- 
portunity he had of meeting him he would affront him— 
that he would do more, that he would. challenge him 
that he was the man of all others that he wiſhed to 
affront and quarrel with—that he had fought the occa- 
fion and opportunity—that he would ſeize the firſt that 
offered—that he wiſhed to pull him down and degrade 
him — that he thought be might raiſe himſelf to a Cggree 
of conſequence by doing ſo—and be ſuggeſted that, 
which if it comes out in evidence, is ſo fordid and ſo 


baſe, that if the declared purpoſe I have already ſtated 


be capable of receiving any aggrayation, it will receive 
it from this circumſtance, I do.not wiſh to prejudice 
the Defendant by ſtating what poſſibly may not be prov- 
ed; if it be, I truſt it will have its proper effect on your 
minds as a farther circumſtance in deciding what damages 
| you are to give my client, and what reparation he 
is entitled to receive at your hands. 

Gentlemen, after he had made this declaration of his in- 
tentions reſpecting Mr. Walker, there was held in the 
town of Mancheſter, on the zth. of November, an annual 
meeting, to commemorate a very great and glorious event; 
un event which every man, who at all eſteems the liberty 

- of 
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of kis country, recollects with particular thankfulneſs I 
mean the event of the Revolution, which took place on that 
day, in the year 1688, There were convened for the 
celebration of this ' anniverſary, many Gentlemen of 
conſideration and note in the town and neighbourhood of 
Mancheſter; and it happened that Mr. Walker, the 
preſent Plaintiff, was put in the Chair as Preſident of 
that meeting, by the voluntary election of the Gentlemen 
preſent ; other Gentlemen of conſideration and property 
were placed at the head of other tables, It was the 
particular duty of the Prefident upon that occaſion, to 
regulate the order and decorum which belong to the 
proceedingfof ſuch an aſſembly, and to promote the 
general purpoſes of mirth and good humour, | 

Mr. Walker, in that ſituation, conduRted himſelf CI 
ſhall ſpew upon evidence that cannot be queſtioned— 
upon the teſtimony of Gentlemen to whoſe words you 
will give implicit credence) with as much delicacy, with 
as much ' propriety, with as much good humour, with 
as much anxiety to conciliate/ the good-will and to pro- 
mote the fatisfaQion of the gentlemen preſent, and in 
ſhort, to anſwer the great purpoſes of the meeting itſelf, 
as any Chairman at any meeting of the ſame ſort ever 
exhibited, | 

After the. cloth was 1 toaſts of courſe went 
round, and it is uſual, you know, to call for ſongs, and ſuch 
are generally called for as commemorate either the triumphs 
of our country, or the gallant atchievements of indi- 
viduals, who have at different periods adorned it; 
after ſongs of this kind,. which are moſt veculiarly 
calculated to elevate the hearts of Engliſhmen, any 
others. which are moſt likely to promote the mirth and 
entertainment of a public * are in turn brought 


oy | A Gentleman 
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A Gentleman then preſent, of the name of Wood, 


| fuggeſted as a ſong of ſome humour, and that would 


probably be well received by the company preſent — a 
ſong generally known by the name of «+ Billy Pitt the 
Tory,” Mr. Wood addreſſed himſelf to the Chairman, 
and deſired he would be ſo good as to call for the ſong of 
« Billy Pitt the Tory.“ It is a ſong, which I do not 
know, whether you can call perfectly innocent and in- 
offenſive, but there is certainly ſome humour in it; and 
I am confident, that the Gentleman, whoſe name that 
ſong bears (being at once a good humoured man, a 
man of humour, and equally diſpoſed to delight in the 
wit of others, as to indulge the exerciſe of his own) 
would have ſat perfectly undiſturbed at hearing the ſong, 


if he had not even joined in the laugh which it 


occaſioned: this, however, furniſhed an occafion of 
quarrel, to the ſore and pre-determined ſpirit of Mr. 
Roberts; and finding a Gentleman, an intimate and 
particular friend of Mr. Walker, who was preſent, and 
who thinking that the ſong bore too near an affinity to 
modern politics, and to queſtions of ſubſiſting difference 
amongſt us, wiſhed it ſhould not be ſung—Mr. Roberts 
hearing this obje&ion made by Mr. Philips, the Gentle- 


man [I allude to, Mr. Roberts repeated and enforced 


the objeQtion, in a clamorous and angry manner, 
The moment it was found by Mr. Walker, that, the 


ſong was diſagreeable to any individual in the room, 


it was withdrawn, and another, perfectly unexception- 


able, was ſubſtituted in its place; the ſong of © Britannia 


rules the Waves.” The ſong which immediately preceded 


it, was one called the . Vicar of Bray,” which is a general 


banter upon all parties, and party principles. The 


Vicar was a great political turncoat, and occaſionally 
fided with every party which was uppermoſt, in every 


change 


\ 
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change of Government which took place, from the 


reigh bf King Charles the ſecond, down to the acceſſion 
of the Houſe of Hanover ; a period the moſt fruitful in 
political change of «ny, that our hiſtory knows, It was 
after the ſinging of this ſong, that it was propoſed to 
ſing © Billy Pitt the Tory,” and that ſong being, as I 
have related, withdrawn, the popular fong of © Britan- 
nia rules the Waves” was ſung, with the general 
approbation of the whole company, No perſon preſent 
had an idea, that in the propoſing the one ſong, the 


- withdrawing that ſong, or the ſubſtitution of another, 


there was offered, or intended to be offeted, by, or to, any 
man in that room, any inſult or ground of offence what- . 


ſoever. 


Some time, however, after this ſong had been ſung, 
when every perſon in the room, except Mr. Roberts 
himſelf, was in perfect good humour, Mr. Roberts came 
up to Mr, Walker fitting as Prefident of the meet- 
ing, but with no character of Magiſtracy then belonging to 
him—for you well know it was a mere voluntary aſſem- 
bly of perſons, collected for a feſtive purpoſe, and that 
the preſidency of ſuch a meeting is perfectly independent 


of the ſituations and functions which the Preſident may 


happen to'bear elſewhere—he comes up to Mr. Walker 
in a ſolemn way, and begins his addreſs to him by tho 
appellation of —* Mr, Boroughreeve”—upon which, Mr, 
Walker conceiving he meant buſineſs, or whether he 
did fo * not, that that appellation was perfectly miſ- 
applied to bim fitting in the Chair of a Convivial Meet- ; 
ing, ſaid “ I am no Boroughreeve here”—by which, 
I underſtand him, as in effect ſaying, if you have any 
thing to propoſe that relates to toaſts or ſongs, to jollity, 
mirth, or good fellowſhip, go on with it; I am Mr, 
Walker, the Chairman at the head of the table, with a 
1 | bottle 
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bottle and glaſs before me; I have nothing to do ni 
with the public buſineſs of the Town of Mancheſter 
& I am. no Boroughteeye here.” — As it poſſible to conceive 
a' provocation or affront couched under | thefe words, 


or capable of being inferred from them; and if there 
be not, I defy my learned Friend, from . the beginning 
to the end of the buſineſs, to aſſign, on the behalf of 
his Client, any thing that bears the colour of a provo- 
cation, or can reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have produced 
the inſult ta Mr, Walker whith immediately fallow 
Mr, Roberts ſaid, In future, Sir, I will neither addreſs 
you by that, nor any other title, Cod damn re 
you ſhall hear from me.” Hl 

Now, is this the language of a Gentteman? 10 this the 
conduct of à perfon who is fit to be admitted into any 
feſtive meeting Whatever? Is it not language that 
breathes the. ſpirit ef that cool, ſpber, watchful malice, 
Which alone brought him to that place; which he had alrea- 
dy declared ſhould bring him to fome public Meeting where 
he might find an opportunity of afftonting Mi. Walker ? 
„ Tod damn .you—but you ſhall bear from ine“ The 
only anfwer Mr, Walker condeſcended to make  hidn, 
Was Very well.“ I think you could hardly expe& 

a more inoffenfive and decent reply to ſuch a menace. |. 
Mr. Roberts went home; and What immediately inter- 
vened between that period and the expiration. of ten 
days afterwards, when this wicked Scroll of. Slander iſſued 
from the prefs; what paſſed. in that interval, let my 
learned Friend, if he feels it for his advantage, ſtate. 
I truft, Gentlemen, that if he does ſtate it, I ſhall make 
it recoil upon him in fuch a manner, that he will in 


his prudence and diſcretion afterwards regret he has 
done ſo: for it was followed up with a train of inſults 
"ey molt . provoking); - with a ſeries of —_— 

C | 


enven 


ci). ' 


3 by a malignity the moſt urgualified; and, 
Gentlemen, all this was accompanied by a circumſtance 
more inexcuſable in my poor apprehenſion, than almoſt | 
any other which is to be found throughout the whole 
of theſe moſt culpable tranſactions, and which I have 
no doubt will, with every perſon of liberal ſentiments, 
weigh as heavily againſt the Deſendant as any other 
matter that can be put into the ſcale againſt him: 1 
mean this — that the publications I allude to were made 
in breach of that implied good faith and confidence 
which is tacitly annexed to every correſpondence, be 


it angry or amicable, that paſſes amongſt Gentlemen. £ 


If this correſponderice ſhall be hereafter produced or 
ſtated, I charge Mr, Roberts that he did, without the 
conſent or even the previous knowledge of Mr. Walker, 
_  wantonly, and for the very purpoſe of vilifying him, uſher 
into the world in print, a part of the private corref- 
pondence which had recently paſſed between them, On 
the terms of that correſpondence, its objects or its ifſue, 
I do not at preſent think myſelf at liberty to comment, 
becauſe 1 have no right to charge him with any more 
libels than are put upon the record. this one alone is 
amply n for it contains the accumulated venom of 
ow the reſt. f ö » 

Mr. Walker, 3 a0 not | think i ir became kim 

prefer an indifment, or to move for an information 

inſt Mr. Roberts, becauſe in purſuing either of theſe 
modes, he would have precluded Mr. Roberts from 
juſtifying, as we call it; that is, from alledging the 
truth of the defamatory paper which he had publiſhed ; 
he therefore inſtituted this proceeding; he brought a 
civil action againſt him, and thereby gave him the full 
effect of every defence which he might be able, or 
ee to avail of. In anſwer to this action 
a | | 8 Mr. 
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Mr. Roberts was at liberty to ſtate, and to rely upon 
the truth of all, or moſt of theſe injurious appellations 
as applied to Mr. Walker: for the Law of England 
will not ſuffer a perſon, juſtly held up to infamy, to 
recover that civil compenſation. from the pern Who 

expoſes him, which is alone due to an innocent man. 

He might, therefore, if he had dared to reſt his defence 
an that ground, have um Ae” the contents of this 

paper were true. » , 

The words are — It is painful to. read them over a 
| ſecond time in the preſence of . perſons acquainted with 
the language of Gentlemen, and the feelings of men 
af honour; for every word has a ſting in it — every 
word ſtrikes at the heart, and wounds the acuteſt ſenſi - 
bility of every perſon who loves LI ayes of his 
fellow citizens, or dreads the loſs of it. 

It begins thus“ He commenced dias virulence aginſ 
me like à Bully,” > * 

Where are we to find che 1 where, 
dend the exiſtence of any virulence towards him on o 
the part of Mr. Walker? Was it at the Infirmary? | 
Let him ſhew this Gentleman behaving" like” a Bully C 
there—and if it was not there, you. will recollect I 
have already opened to you, that before they met on the ; 
Afth of November, Mr. Roberts had already announced | 
his purpoſe of degrading, - inſulting, and challenging 
Mr. Walker; ſo that if any virulence proceeded from 

Mr. Walker on the gth, of November, you might natu- 

rally conclude (after this intimation of Mr. Roberts's 

purpoſe) it would rather be the e than the cauſe of ſome 

provocation on the part of Mr. Roberts. They met then 

on the zth. of November Did Mr. Walker's conduct there 

commence like that of a Bully? Was there any thing 

of rae in his n Mr. Roberts? Could any one 

vas atad be 2 | * ard 
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hear from me“ language which no Gentleman, whoſe 


does Mr. Walker put on the demeanor of 4 Bully, or 


| him? If there is any 'coinmencement of . virulence here, 
1 preſume we ſhall find it in his anſwer his anſwer 


you if there is any venom in theſe words, Indeed, I am | 


| pr terms applied by. Mr. Walker to Mr, Roberts, ( 


bited? 1 think if 1 could propoſe a line of condu&. 


N tn fla 2 ſituation, at fuch à meeting, and hav- 


another, moſt congenzal to the feelings and ſpirit of 
| i is ſung in its room Could any condutt 


6 


another in a manner leſs provoking than he did? for 

he metely told Mr. Roberts; when he gave him the 
appellation of a civil office, which he was not exerciſ- 
ing at tile time, „I am no Boroughreeve here.” And 
when he had thrown out that unprovoked and illiberal 
menace which he did, at the time Mr. Walker was 
ſitting in the Chair, 58 God damn you, Sir, but you ſhall 


ſenſes were not intirely beſotted with wine, could utter, 
without feeling in the inſtant, that he owed an apology' 
to all who ſat within the hearing of it-—l ſay, after 
this inſult and indecency on the part- of Mr, Roberts, 


launch any of theſe ſuppoſed ſhafts of virulence againſt 


was only * very well,” It would be ridiculous to aſk 


perſuaded you will find nothing, from firſt to laſt, that beary 
a reſemblarice-to bullying or virulence, in any language | 


He has condufted it like a Fool.“ Ut? 
What folly has the conduct of ths Waker exhi - 


more correft than , anpther—if I were aſked how a man 


ing called for a ſong propoſed by one of the. company, 
and oppoſed by others, ſhould conduft-himſelf with the 
moſt unexceptionable propriety and good ſenſe, 1 ſhould _ 
point out the very conduft which Mr. Walker obſerved 
on this occafion.,rA. ſong is objetted to, it is waved, and 


be. leſs like that of a Fool than this? Where is its 
OW" 


* 


0 
y? yet this is the . with which Mr. Roberts 
has choſen to diſtinguiſh it. . 

In the next ſtage of this calumny I find a term, which, 
in its ordinary uſe and application implies, as I con- 
ceive, a deſtitution oſ every ne Ws and honour- 
able principle. 

Has ated in it like a Scoundrel,” BP. 

What do we underſtand by the word Scoundrel ? 
If 1 am not cbrrett in the definition of the word, I 
wiſh my learned Friend would try his hand at it, and 
furniſh me with a better;—It means, in my apprehenſion, 
the abſence” of every ſentiment that makes a perſon fit 
to be truſted or eſteemed, in the intercourſe between 
man and man—A deſtitution of every moral and every 
liberal principle ever—This is the term which 
Mr. Roberts has thought fit to apply to Mr. Walker,— 
If you know Mr. Walker's antecedent life—if yon 
know his habits of behaviour; his connexions ; his 
general doportment in civil and domeſtic ſociety ; his 
conduct as a merchant or a 'gentleman—is there any 
thing that warrants his being thus held forth in this 

commercial county, and in that town of it which 
is perhaps (with the ſingle exception- of the Metropolis) 
the largeſt and moſt'' commercial of any which this 
nation can boaſt? Where and how has he earned this 
diſtinguiſhed place in the temple of infamy, which Mr, 
Roberts, it ſeems, is ſo ready to aſſign him ?—If Mr, 
Roberts had felt himſelf warranted in thus deſcribing 
Mr, Walker, ſurely he might have detailed upon this 
record ſome circumſtances. of baſeneſs ; ſome traits of 
diſhonour; ſome: degrading - anecdote of his | paſt life; 
all of which it would have been competent for him 
to have averred upon the record, in maintenance 
of this part of his charge, or at leaſt of the concluſion 
Which 


> 


„ 


which 2x whole of it; namely, “ That 
Mr. Walker was a perſon unworthy to be aſſociated 
with, or to have any notice taken of him by any Gen- 
taken who regarded his own character.“ If the term 
Scoundrel wanted any explanation, you ſee Mr, RNs | 
has himſelf ſupplied it by theſe words. 

Now will my Friend in his diſcretion ſay, db "al 
without correction by my Lord if he ſhould fo ſay, 


that the Defendant could not have juſtified upon this 


Record any part of the charge he has made againſt Mr. 
Walker —that he could not have averred and ſhown 
(if the fact would have borne him out) that Mr. Walker 
was à Scoundrel, or à man unworthy of aſſociation 
with Mankind — Might he not have ſtated of bim 
circumſtantially, that he was guilty of this or that 
particular act of fraud in his character of a Merchant — 
of this breach of truſt in his private confidential tran- 
ſaftions between man and man — or in ſhort of any 
ſpecies | or degree of that general guilt or 'depra- 


FS vity, which) is comprehended and collected under 


this compendious name of villainy? — Mr. Roberts 
not being diſabled from doing this in point of law, 
and not being able in point of fact to bring for- 


ward any ſuch circumſtance, in the life and hiſtory 


of the . perſon he has thus repreſented, has confeſſed 
that this his meſt foul and acrimontoiis charge is. wholly 


. 2 deftitute of foundation. and being ſo, what do I aſk of 


vou as men, as Gentlemen, as Merchants, if any” of 


you are of that deſcription, but to give him à cotn- 


penſation adequate to the extenſive injury Which his 


good name may have already ſuffered, in every quarter 


of the globe where this light and portable Piece of 


_/ aniſchief may by: this time have trayelled? 


P32 
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It is not in his character of a Merchant . 


as a Member either of à larger or ſmaller circle of 


civil ſociety but as the Father of a Family — the 


FATHER OF CHILDREN, who are to inherit his 


honor or diſhonor, that he demands of you the retrĩ- 
bution of this injury, and the reparation of his fame.— 
How are his SONS, when they ſhall hereafter be capable 
of knowing the contents of this foul libel, to comport 


themſelves ' with - filial reverence and regard towards 


a father thus ſtigmatized and degraded, unleſs his 
character be redeemed by you? — How painfully muſt 
the DAUGHTERS of this Gentleman (whoſe age 
will better enable them to have a preſent ſenſe of the 


common inſult and injury to their family) feel, during 


this anxious interval, and in which it is yet wndecided 
whether their Father is the baſeſt of mankind! —In 
every room they enter their very appearance will ſuggelt 
and revive the recollettion of this Slander — They will 
hear it circulate in whiſpers round them, or they will 
learn it no leſs ſenſibly from the looks, or the ſilence 
of the Company. — They will feel the pang repeated 
every time they fee a different face, or enter into any 
new Society of people. — Are theſe things to be endured 
or done in a Country governed by law, and where 
man ought to meaſure his conduct towards man with 
ſome regard to the intereſts, ſituation, and feelings of 
his neighbour? — This Mr. Roberts bas done without a 


ſhadow of ' provocation, — I will permit him to ſhow 0 


his provocation, if he had any. He had no provocation 
—he can ſhew none —he has done all this for the 
malignant purpoſe of gratifying his ſpleen, his jealouſy, 
or his hate, at the expence of one whom he had 
determined, if poſſible, to humble or deſtro rx. 


b 
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the preſent purpaſe that he is a bad and a malignant man. 


19 perſon whatever, 


( 44 ) 


- & He has ended it like a Coward.” 

I wiſh the Defendant bad choſen to ſtate ſomethirig 
upon the Record, for ſomething within allowable limits 
he perhaps might have ſtated, that ſhould make Mr. 
Walker a fit object of this degrading term of reproach. 


Not having ſtated it, I am not at liberty to travel into evi- 


dence to ſhew, that he has behaved with the firmneſs of 
a man, or with the gallantry which diſtinguiſhes à Gen- 
tleman, upom ſuch occaſions of danger as have . preſented 
themſelves in the courſe of his life. The Defendant not 
having choſen to juſtify this epithet, I am only able to 
Kate it unjuſtified, as a further addition to the catalogue 
of his calumnies, procceding from the ſame. ſource of 
Pre- determined Malice, and claiming punifhment at your 
hands in the ſame manner, and on the ſame. grounds, as 
the other terms of virulence and _y 
Rated to you already, 5 

1 Will not waſte eee 


upon the ſtructure of this and the following, fentence, 


and in ſhewing that the Defendant is a bad Writer 
I am labouring to ſhew what is much more material to 


After having ſtated; however, that he had ended it like 
a Coward. (as if the ending was not the laſt thing) there 
is, it ſeems, ſomething ta come after the ending. ; 

« At laſt has turned Blackguard,” |, 3 

R avpaibes lied, Sod AB4f ie hd 


mouth, or at the end of the pen, of any Gentleman of 


liberal habits or education—and I am really ſorry that any 


— Gentleman belonging to the ſame profeſſion with myſelf 


ſhould have diſgraced himfelf by writing any thing ſo 
illiberal and indecent, even if this groſs expreſſion had 
been uſed in the abſtract, and not applied to any living 


« That 
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( 6 ) 
« That he is a, perſon unworthy of alſociation with, 


4. or notice of any Gentleman who regards his on 


% character.“ 

This was meant by Mr. Roberts to operate as a total 
excluſion of Mr, Walker from every houſe which it was 
worth his while to enter, and from the fociety of every 
perſon whoſe ſociety would do him honor, or contribute 
to the comfort of himſelf and his family Will my 
learned Friend ſay that no part of this could have been 
juſtified? I know that we could not, either upon the 
Record itſelf, or in our addreſs to you, adopt and vindi- 


. © Cate all the romantic ideas of an age of Chivalry upon the 
 Jubje@- of Duelling—my Lord would unqueſtionably 


reſtrain us if ve attempted ſo ts do—but all the other 
imputations contained in thig libel might have been, to 
a degree, juſtified upon this Record—and as far as he 
could have juſtrked the truth of it, his ſilence has added 


his own Seal in teſtimony of the fal/thood of this charge: 


Being, therefore, as he admits it, falſe, and being, as 
1 ſhall further prove it, deliberately. malignant, you have 


only to conſider, unleſs you hear ſome; evidence from my 


learned Friend that may introduce ſome other topics ſor 
your conſideration, to what extent the character or feel - 


ings of Mr. Walker can err x. N to have 


eee Ar 


To have complained. of - 50 fnimeiiiate- * aftual 
damage ſuſtained: by it, would have been to admit Mr. 


Walker's character the reverſe” of what it is--but- you 


- Rave @ right to eſtimate in the way Juries do, when they 
are judging refpefting the character of perſons traduced, . 


what may be the poſhble unſeen miſchieſ that Mr, Wal- 
ker has ſuffered,” even in a pecuniary point of view; 


and Gentlemen of his extenſive concerns are, you 


know, much more liable to ſuffer miſchief in this way, 
Nn D | than 


# - 


: 
| 
- 


| (af } 
945 * * whoſe walk of life is more contraſted ant 


confined. 

Gentlemen, you may PE NEALE) every Britiſh 
Jury ought to conſider—every man who feels for his 
Neighbour ought to weigh—what injury have his feelings 
- fuſtained? What wound has the peace of his family 
| fuffered? Has not every part of it been degraded ?— 
E dont mean that they are materially degraded at this. 
moment, when the good ſenſe of mankind is, I hope, 
recovered, and the makgnity of the poiſon. abated—but. 
at the moment when this paper firſt ĩſſaed from the preſs, 
and there had not intervened a ſufficient time to enquire 
into the truth, and to examine the nature of the cireum · 
Rances—would chere not then be, as 1 have already 
fuggeſted, a ſhyneſs amongſt mankind at the” r 
6f Mr, Walker and his Family?  - 

If Mr. Roberts had indeed. receiyed an inſult, would 
it have been juſt or liberak to have avenged. himſelf in 


this manner? but uninjurtd and unprovoked as. he was, 


the "malicious aggreſſor." in 2 cauſeleſs quarrel, L hardly 
know What limits you can properly ſet to your Damages, 
Mort of that ſum which may reduce him to the moſt: 


' | degraded and inipoveriſhed tuation. 


This miſchievous Hand-bill' (as you may readily con- 
ceive it would) has already paſſed through all the 

| great: Towns of this Country —has citculated_ in the 
Metropolis — has been found, I believe, in every; uw 
to which the poſt could convey it. | 

My learned Friend ho fits by me ſuggeſts, what 1 

chin I ſhould. have mentioned, but which I am very 
much obliged to him for ſuggeſting —that this does not 
come. forth like a mere paragraph i in a Newſpaper—a thing 
without a name —a ſquib in the dark, which might be 


7 A ear 4 <- 


fſubſcribed 


tm) a 


nbtesbed to it the name. of the Defendant, „Willen | 


Roberts —a perſon whoſe name, reſidence and pro- 
feſion are known — and therefore people would 
naturally give in the firſt inſtance a greater degree of 


credit to a paper of this ſort, ſo coming, vouched + 


and atteſted, than they would to more looſe and 
amauthenticated ſlander, 

There is a wide difference between words accidentally 
erf in heat, which are often the ſubje& of actions, 
and the deliberate writing of Slander, Words dropped 


in heat, particularly if they were provoked, as uſually | 


they are, would not weigh much in the way of damages 
with any diſc 
were afterwards in a cooler moment perſiſted in — but 
| Here, at the diſtance of ten days at leaſt from the 
alledged, but futile pretence of affront or quarrel, is 
this malignant, but unprovoked Libel, vomited forth. 


What muſt be the heart of that man, who could be 
all this length of time boiling and brewing within him 


ſuch foul and miſchievous materials, as have at laft 
found vent and diſcharged themſelves upon this paper? 


1 ſay again, I know not a puniſhment within any 
aſcertainable limits, ; that can be at all adequate to this 
injury — It is an aft, in point of intention, as malignant, 
and more ſo, than if he had applied a piſtol to Mr. 
Walker's: head, and deftroyed him at once. — The 
intention evidently was to embitter his exiſtence as long 


as it ſhould endure, He could not be ignorant, that 


by ſapping the foundation of his credit and character, 

he ſhould deſtroy that of his fortune—and at laſt 

involve him and his Family in entire and irretrievable 

ruin, $ 

And I put it to „ of dae 

Gus of 50 E 
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d ſenſible Jury, unleſs indeed they 


| have a proper acquaintance with the concerns of man- 


(88) - 


kind) whether any perſon at Peterſburgh, Amſterdam, 
Cadiz, or any other foreign commercial Port, receiving 
this Libel, bearing upon the face of it ſuch marks of 
authentication gs it does —finding this Gentleman ſtated 
in the ſtrongeſt terms to be a'Scoundrel, and unfit' every 


| way for the Society of Gentlemen—would he not heſitate 


in conſigning goods or giving orders to him Would he 
not heſitate to engage in any new tranſaction, in Which 


his property and name might be mixed with thoſe of a 


perſon ſo deſcribed? He would at leaſt ſuſpend his con- 
cerns with him, till he could write to other Correſpondents 
in London or Mancheſter, and enquire into the truth of it. 

His foreign correſpondent might perhaps reaſon thus— 


Who knows but he may be baſe enough to divulge and 


publiſh hereafter the very letters I ſhall now write to him? 
Who knows but he may do that, which it is poſſible you 
may hear that Mr, Roberts has done ? I truſt you will weigh 
all theſe circumſtances in your mind, and if my learned 
Friend, having abandoned any juſtification of this libel 
on the ſcore of its truth, ſhall forbear to call any 


| witneſſes, and content himſelf merely with making 


obſervations upon my evidence, and with an exculpatory 


da addreſs to you; in that event I. beg you vill, «n juſtice 
to the Gentleman I repreſent, who will then be deprived 


of ſuch comments as I ſhould be able to make upon the 
arguments & my learned Friend] beg in that caſe you 
will have the goodneſs to recolle& in what fituation he 
ands before you, —He ſtands before you as a man who 
has received an injury of the ſevereſt kind, without 
provocation — has received that injury from a man who 
Jought the opportunity of inflifting it — who has purſued 
his purpoſe with the ſame makgnity which gave birth to 


Rl pads after a IR portion of time had 
elapſed 


(9) 


480 for the efferveſcence of bis mind to have ſubſided 


and cooled, and for reaſon and n ann. 
their ſeat. | "oo 


If you can add % A Peper any term a of reproach. | 
ſhort of the imputation of the moſt horrid crimes, you 


have a better acquaintance with terms of reproach and 
the catalogue of calumny than I have. —I own, recol- 


lecting, and endeavouring to recollect, every thing which 
will moſt powerfully ſting and irritate the, feelings of 


«= dung 1-Gnd/22) in this paper. 

I ſhall now produce my witneſſes. —I ſhall lay before 
you the circumſtances which immediately. preceded this 
Publication.—I ſhall ſhow the Defendant's pre-conceived 
and pre- declared purpoſe of ' vilifying, traducing, and 
degrading Mr. Walker.—I ſhall next ſhow the means 
he has uſed in the proſecution of this purpoſe; and L 
ſhall then leave you, as men of ſenſe and diſcernment, 
to infer the extent to which it has been, or * 
miſchievous to my Client. 


- Many caſes I have known, where a Plaintiff has not 


been able, or has not attempted to give in evidence, or 
even ſuggeſted that there had been any actual injury 
received by him. In the caſe of the Gentleman whoſe 
name is mentioned in the Song which 1 have been 
talking of —I remember in the caſe of Mr. Pitt, who 
was traduced in a Newſpaper, I think by an infinuation 
or charge of his having acquired money by gambling in 
the public funds —a thing of which I believe there was 
no perſon in this country of any party, or let his 


political principles or inclinations be what they might, 


that dif not do that Gentleman the juſtice to think him 
innocent, and to believe his hands as pure as thoſe of 
his illuſtrious Father — and though he had not ſuffered 
che loſs of a ſingle penny, (and which his Counſel in 

| a the 
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the fulleſt manner admitted) yet a Jury, reſenting the 
impudence of fuch an attack, gave him, as they ought, 
a verdi& for no inconſiderable ſum in damages. | 
You are, however, well aware, that the fituation of 
Mr. Walker is widely different from the fituation of 
tze eminent perſon I have laſt alluded to. The fituation 
_ofaM:xcaanrt is peculiarly expoſed to pecuniary injury, 
and I truſt you will, in the Verdict you ſhall give, make 
bim not only a reparation for every injury of this nature, 
but by the teſtimony which it will impliedly bear to 
his integrity and honor, effectually adminiſter an 
\ antidote to every miſchief which this venom might 
otherwiſe occaſion; and that he may not be aſhamed, 
that every perſon in every country to which his dealings 
or the knowledge of this calumny ſball extend, may 
know in what manner a Jury of his Countrymen have 
reſented, and have compenſated his wrongs, | 
Gentlemen, I will lay my evidence before you, and 
? then I truſt you will do that juſtice to Mr. Walker, 
which you would expe& under NI ee BAY 
hs done to youre | 
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Mr. James Hilton, (fworn) 123 
Examined by Mr. Serjeant Power | A 


i | 
Q. You live at Mancheſter, _ 
A. Yes, * 
Q. You are of the Profeſſion of the Lav, 

A. Yes. 1 

2. What is Mr, Walker s profeſſion? _ 

A. A Merchant and Manufacturer. 

Q. Do you know Mr, Boers the Defendant? 

A. Yes, 

Q, 1 underſtand that 500 have ſome Office — 
the Infirmary. 

A. I am, Secretary te the Infirmary and Lunatic 
Hoſpital. _ 

2. Do you remember attending any Meeting at which | 
Mr. Walker and Mr. Roberts were? 

A. Les. | 

Q. Ds you remember the time? ; 

A. It was at the Quarterly Board at Michaclmas, 1 
4 not recolle& the day.  _ | | 

2. What was the purpoſe of that meeting? - 

A. It was a meeting called to confider of the propriety 
of the rule that limited the number of the Phyicians and 
Surgeons to three each, 

Q.. Was there any difference of opinion reſpeRting | 
that ſubject ? | 
A. There was, 


Q. Da 


| ( 3» ) 

| Q. Do you happen to recollett whether Mr. Walker 
und Mr. Roberts were of different ſentiments at that 
meeting ? 

A. They were, | 

Q. Do you remember n Mr. Roberts at any time 
after this Weg e eee Fe 

A. I do-. 

Q. Do yon | recollef hci what day ? 

A. It was the beginning of November; I think is 
was the firſt ws ne It was on a _— even · 
ing. 

5 You a fas Mr. Roberts there? © 

A. Yes; in the public Coffee-room, 
2. Had you any converſation with him—or i Git he 

| addreſs himſelf to you' reſpefting Mr, Walker? © © 

A. Mr. Milne and I were together looking at the 
News-papers ; he came up, to me: he ſaid, Well, Mr. 
Secretary, how do you do? what you are going to have 
another meeting, a ſpecial Board, I underſtand, — There 
was a ſpecial Board called for the Thurſday after, the 
fourth of November, for confirming or reſcinding theſe 
reſolutions; dt leaſt it Was a ſpecial Board. I aſked 
him whether we ſhould ſee him there, or ſomething of 
that ſort : why, he could not tell — he ſaid, I n 

Walker will be there. 

2. At that moment of time who! did you underſtand 
to be alluded to by the great Walker? | 

. Mr. Walker, the Plaintiff, moſt cettainly, Mr. 
Roberts then faid that he had been dining at Meſſrs. 
Heywoods, the Bankers, and they had been rallying 

him about his ſpeech that he had made at the Infirmary, 
and he particularly mentioned Mr. Benjamin Potter's 

name for one. He ſaid Mr, Potter had aſked him whe. 
ther he had not a ſpeech ready written, that he intended 
- 52 ap 8 e "4 


( 83 ) 
to ſpeak at the ſpecial Board, He ſaid the Company had 
paid him a very poor compliment to think that he could 
not ſpeak as well as Walker, or that he ſhould have 
a ſpeech written down—that he could not ſpeak extem- 
pore ; or ſomething of that ſort, | 

Q. Did he ſay any thing that he would do to Mr, 
Walker or ſay of Mr. Walker? 

A. He called Mr. Walker a number of names. 

© _ ©. But did he ſay that if he attended that meeting he 
ſhould offer any thing ? 

A. No, he did not, He aſked me if I recolle&ed Mr. 
Walker's uſing him ill at the prior Board, the Mid- 
ſummer Board.“ I told him I did recolle& Mr. Walker 
ſaid ſomething to him, but I did not recollect the exact 
words, 

Q. Did he aſk your opinion whether Mr. Walker had 
affronted him at that meeting? 

A. He ſaid he had affronted him, 
2. What was your opinion upon that? 

A. That he had not affronted him. 

2. Did you expreſs yourſelf ſo to him? 

A. I made no anſwer, $ 

Q. Whether Mr, Roberts ſaid he ſhould affront or 
ran with Mr, Walker ? 

A. Yes; but before that he ſaid Mr. Walker Was 
a proud, haughty, overbearing, imperious fellow. 

Q. Was the word fellow uſed ? | 
A. Yes; and the firſt time that he had an opportunity 
he would 3 wee him ; that there was no man 
that 


 * Mr. Walker was not at the Midfummer Board, which is explained | 
by Mr. Hilton in Mr. Law's reply; he was then in London. Mr. 


Walker ntver was at the Infirmary with the * except upon the 
23d. of * 1795. | 


* 
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that he wool ſa ſoon quarrel with; that the Town 82. 
him credit for being a very clever fellow, or a clev 
man. 

Q. Did he fog any thing, whether he N endeavour 
to lower that eſtimation ?P 
A. No. 

2. What did he ſay further ? 

A. He repeated ſeveral times that he was a paſſionate 
haughty man, and that he would quarrel with, him the 
very firſt opportunity; he talked a good deal about h 
challenging him too, 
2. Do you remember, whather Mr. Roberts regretted 

that he had not ſaid ſomething, and What, to Mr, 
Walker, at the Infirmary ? 

A, Ves, I do very well; he ſaid, he was very ſorry 
that he did not call him a damned liar, at the, Infirmary, 
He faid, that Mr, Walker had contradifted him at the 
Infirmary, and he was ſorry he had not called him 
2 damned liar. 


Q. You have 8 ſaid, chat he talked of challeng- 
ing Mr. Walker. 


A. I cannot fay that he ſaid bs would challenge Mr, 
Walker, | 

. What did he ſay Y | 

A, He talked a good deal generally about challenging 
| and quarrelling, and that Mr, Walker had had a quarrel 
with Mr, Kearſley.. 
Q. You have told us he ſaid he would rather n 
with Mr. Walker than any other man, | 
A. Yes. 
Q. At the time he ſaid that, did he ſay any thing about 
challenging ? 
AX. Yes, he ſaid Mr, Walker had challenged Mr, 


; Kearlley, D. You 


,( 8s ) 
2 You faid he deslared he would rather quarrel with. 
Mr. Walker than any man in England, and that he was 


determined to do ſo—whether at that time he either 


talked about fighting or challenging ? N 
A. I do not recollect that he did. . 


Q. Did he give any reaſons what were his own motives 


why he ſhould wifh to quarrel with Mr. Walker - Wwhat 
he ſhould get by it, or any thing of that ſort ? | 
A. No. | 
Q. Do you happen to tecollef whether Mr, * was 
mentioned at all at this time ? 
A. No, he was not. 3 f 
Q. Do you remember when the Revotution Dinner 
was had? | 
A. It was in 65 days afterwards; on 185 ald or. 
November. 
Q. Did you ſee Mr. Roberts at any time, ne when, 
after the Revolution dinner ? 
A. I ſaw him the day following, ue was the 
Saturday, in the Coffee-room, 
Q. You do not know whether Mr. Roberts at the firſt 
meeting mentioned, the Revolution, nne or not. Did 
he ſay he ſhould be there? 
A. He did not, 
. Q. What did Mr. Roberts ſay reſpeAing Mr, Walker 
on the fixth of November?? 
A. I met him at the Coffee-room on the Saturday. 
He aſked me if I had heard of the quarrel—l afked him, 
what quarrel p He ſeemed ſurprized that I had not 
heard, and teld me that he had quarrelled with Walker 
at the Reyolution dinner the day before, He was ſur- 
prized that I had hot heard it, becauſe, he faid; there 
was a very large, a very numerous company, and it was 
well N he ſaid, up and down the Town, that 


E 3 he 


- Io err ot er en 


6 


he bad quarrelled Sik him, Mr. Roberts immediately 
went out of the room I think he went to dine in 
another room. 

Q. Did you ſee him afterwards ? 

A. Yes—he ſent for me in. 

£ Now, relate all that paſſed. | 
"A. He repeated he was ſurprized that T had not 
heard it. To convince you, ſaid he, that we have 


uarrelled, 1 will ſhow you the Letters, 
Q. Did he ſay what was Gly to be the iſſue of the 


| quarrel P 


A. Yes; he ſaid he expected that Mr. Wakes would 
ſend him a challenge. 

Q. Did he ſay whether. he withad. that circumſtance 
to Happen 

Mr. Chambre, That is leading a 8 

Mr. Serjeant CockeH, What did he ſay? * 

A. He ſaid, if he did not oO him a Er 


that he would blow him. 


2. I muſt preſs you to relate the vials! 
A. He ſaid he would blow him; for he would 


advertiſe the letters that had paſſed, if Mr. Walker did 


not challenge him, I told him, if I was him I would 
not think any thing at all about it, for it was nonſenſe; 
or "ſomething of that ſort, He ſaid he ſuppoſed that 
the Mancheſter Printers would not ptint for him; but 
if the Mancheſter Printers would not inſert the letters in 
their papers, he would have them inſerted in the Lon- 
don papers, let the expence be what it would. He ſaid 
that he never could forgive Mr. Walker for che inſult. 
Q. Whether Mr. Roberts ſaid any e about advan- 
tage, or not 
A. No, 


2. . 


4 
2. Was Mr. Pitt wentidned? 


A. Yes—he did ſay ſomething of Mr. Pitt—he ſaid, 
Who knows but Mr. Pitt may get to hear it. 

L. What did he ſay further upon the ſubject of Mr. 
Pitt ? 


A. He did not ſay any thing further reſpeRing Mr. 
Pitt ? 


Q. Did he ſay any thing farther reſpecting himſelf ? 
A, No. 


Q. Did he ſay why he wiſhed Mr. Pitt ſhould hear of 
it 7 


: A. I do not recolleR that he did. 


L. "a he mention any thing of conſequences? 
A. No. 


Q. Did there nothing paſs further at this meeting p 
A. I was called out, and I did not go in again. 


A. Yes, many times. 


Q. I am confining myſelf, when I aſk of Mr, Roberts, 
reſpeCting this tranſaftion, When did you next ſee him 7 


| I law him, 

Q. Where was it 7 

A. I met him once at Mr. Spelmerdins s office. 

Q. What did he ſay to you at that time ? 

A. He did not fay any thing to me at that time in 
particular, 

Q. Do you remember Mr. Roberts ſaying any thing to 
you about the Action, between the firſt and the twelfth 
of February? 

A. Yes, he did—he faid that Mr, Walker Vas going | 


forward with the action, and that he had retained * we 
Cann againſt him. 


N. Did 


9 


A. I don't know what day it was the next time 


Q. Have you ever ſeen Mr. Roberts at any other time ? 


- 


(35) | | 


Q. Did he ſay whether he liked it or not, or whether 
he cared for it ? 

A. He did not care a farthing for him — he wiſhed he 
would try it, | s 

Q. Was any mention made of damages? 

A. He hoped and wiſhed that there would not be forty 
ſhillings damages given. > 

2. Did he ſay any thing about * =_ ſum? | 

A. He did not. Re, 

Q. Was any funt mentioned? _. | 

A. Yes: he was talking that Mr. Walker had treated 
him exceedingly ill, and that if he had ſubmitted to 
ſuch inſolence, neither I, nor any other Attorney in 
Mancheſter, would ever look upon him, or ever employ 
him. 

Q. Was any fum of four hundred pounds, or bd] 
thing of that ſort mentioned? 

Mr. Chambre, You know that is not the way of ing 
queſtions—the witneſs i is a profeſſional man. 

A, After he had faid that, he faid that he bore Mr,” 
Walker no ill will; that he ſhould be very happy to 
Make kim by the hand, He ſaid that he was doing very 
well in Manchefter: that he conſidered himſelf as a 
Gentleman, and would not bo, treated otherwiſe by any 
wan. 175 6% 8 

2. What further did he add ? | 

A. He faid he was doing very well in his buſinefs, - 
and. getting money, owing, as he ſuppoſed, to Mr, 
Lloyd being ſo much out of Town. He ſaid he wiſhec 
he had one good Counſel to plead his cauſe, . becauſe he 
' underſtood, it was the etiquette that he ſhould not plead 
| his own cauſe—that Mr. Topping had told him ſo, 
Q. Did he mention Mr. Walker at this meeting? 
wy He Jia; 3 | 

Q. Did 


| 1505 

2. Did he ever ſhow ape this paper? 

A. He did not. 

Q. Was there any thing more that paſſed? 

A. I do not recolle&. | 

2. Was not Mr. Heywood mentioned? 

A. Not at that meeting. 

L. Any thing ſaid about money? | 

X. Yes; again had 150l, or more, A 

Bank. 
2. How was that to be applied ? 

A, He did not ſay. 


Mr. James Hilton, 
Croſs Examined by Mr. Chambre. 


0. This firſt meeting at the Bridgewater Arms was. 2 
after dinner on the firſt of November. 
A. It was in the evening between eight and nine 
p'clock, | 
Q. Mr, Roberts had been dining at Mr, Heywood's. 
A. He ſaid ſo; he ſeemed to be in liquor. 
Q. He gave you an account of his having been rallied 
Mr. Heywood's, about the ſuppoſed difference that 43 | 
of ariſen between him and Mr, Walker, at the meeting | = 
at the Infirmary ; and being in liquor, he made uſe of the 
expreſſions you have given us an account of, 
A. He did. 
Q. The next meeting was aſter dinner, when / he 
 hewed you the letters, | 
A. Yes, 
 Q. How many letters did he ſhew you? 
A. Two or three letters, 
2. So that letters had been WIA} between 
r. Walker and Mr, Roberts at that time, 
, Yew, 


2. He | 


vpon- 
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Q. He did not ſhow you merely K own letter, but 
Mr. Walker's anſwer to it— ; 
A. He did. | 
Q. Was Mr, Roberts in a room n by himſelfat that time ? 
A, He was. bh + 
Q. Did he ſend for you-in? | 
A. Yes. 

. For. what purpoſe ? 

I do not know. 

2 To drink a glaſs of wine with him ? 
A. I ſuppoſe ſo; he ſent the waiter into the news | 


toom to nie. 


Q. And while you were drinking this wine, this 
converſation paſſed between you that you have given an 
account of ? 16a | 
K. Les. 

Q: Did he not then ay chat he mould be glad ſhake 


Mr. Walker by the hand? 


A. Nd. 5 

2. That was afterwards, at the laſt converſation, ea 
A. Yes. 2 | 
Q. How came you to go and relate this fooliſh. private 


RE BT ALS converſation, that had paſſed between you and Mr. 
Roberts over a glaſs of wine, in confidence and friend- 


ſhip 85 
A. 1 did not relate it to any body except Mr, Milme, 
who was in company, till within theſe fix weeks. 

2. But this converſation you laſt mentioned. 

A. Mr. Richard Walker called upon me, and aſked me 
as to the converſation that had paſſed between me and 
Mr. Roberts, and I told him all I had heard. 

Q. My. Richard Walker is Brother to the Plaintiff, 

A. He i is: but before that I was pl I ſhould be called 


4 | | | * 2. To. | 


{ & ) 


2. To relate this buſfneſs ? 
A. To relate what I knew. 
0 2. And you very freely and fully diſcloſed all this 
private converſation that paſſed in this room ? 
A. I certainly told the truth. 
Q. And the whole truth 7 
A. Yes, I did, | 
Q. Do you know any thing of the quarrel betweert 
, MryKearlley and Mr. Walker 7 | 
A. Only that I heard Mr. Walker and Mr. Kearlley 
had a quarrel ſome years ago. 
Mr. Law. We want to hear nothing about that. 
Mr, Chamire. You enquired into it. 
Mr. Serjeant Corkell, I did not enquire into it; on the 
contrary I avoided it, as not having the moſt dtftant 
connexion. with this Cauſe.* ; 
Mr. Chambre, By the term the great Walker, you 
underſtood the eee to be meant. 8 
A. Les. 0 | 
Q. Mr. Walker is a man of great 8 at 
Mancheſter; he is a leading man there. | 
A. He is. 
Q. And like many other great. men, particularly 3 men 
g. with high offices of dignity, ſuch as Borough- 
reeve, likes to have his own way pretty much. | 
A. He is a very active n a very good 
one too. 


| | WR Mr. 

C Mr. Walker cannot diſcover the propriety of referting upon this 

trial to a diſpute between Mr. Kearſley and him, which bappeved and 

was terminated upwards of four” years ago—Mr. Walker by po means 

wiſhes to remember. it, and he truſts Mr. Kearlley is equally defiroys 

it ſhivld remain buried in oblivion—But "from its "having been ſo 

| unaccountably brought forward on the part of the Defendant, Mr. 

Walker thinks it incumbent on him to declare, there was no part of 2 
conduRt on that occaſion, which he is not fill convinced was | 

28 juſtifiable, and proper in every reſpect. 


1 


EW). -.. = 

Mr. Serjeant Cockell.. And at this moment | not .only 

the Town of Mancheſter, but this County at —_ feel 
the good effects of his —_ | 


Es Mr. Themes Milne, (worn) 
| Examined by Mr. Mood. 


0. Was you at the Bridgewater Arms oy > nh 
before the fifth of November laſt? 
A. I was. 

Q. Did you ſee Mr. Roberts there? 

Fa + ION | 

2. And Mr. Hilton, the laſt Witneſs? | 

RY as: © 

Q. Did you hear any couverſation about the Infirmary 
buſineſs? 

A. There was ſome deſultory converſation between 
Mr. Hilton and Mr. Roberts: I was reading the paper 
and did not pay much attention to its I recollef vey 
little of it. 

Q. What do you recolle& ? 

A. I did not attend to it particularly; it, was 1 
about the tranſactions of the 1 1 you! nok £ v4 
attention to it. 

Q. Did you hear Mr. Roberts ſay any thing with 
reſpect to Mr. Walker? | 

A. Yes, 

2. Recollect all you heard him ſay? 

A. He talked about Mr. Walker's violence, 

Q. Did he ſay any courſe he intended to take in con- 


ſequence of that violence? 
A. L heard him ſay there was no man he would ſq 


bees quarrel with, or be OK 70 "hw 


| 
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O. Did you hear any thing ſaid about challenging ? 
A. I .believe-he did ſay, that if Mr, Walker was to 
offend him he would challenge bim. 


Q. Do you recolle& his ſaying any thing more with 
reſpett | to Mr. Walker p 


A. He might ſay more, but I did not attend to it, and 
cannot ſpeak to it. 


Mx. Thomas Mihe. 
Croſs examined by Mr. Lambe. 


9 I believe before Mr. Roberts laid any thing about 
Mr, Walker being offended, he firſt ſaid, that Mr. 
Walker offended him very much, and complained of it. 

A. He poſlibly might; but I do not recolle& the 
- converſation at all, for I did not attend to the conver- 
ſation ; it was between Mr, Hilton and Mr. Roberts, 
and I was reading the news-paper, and did not attend to 
the converſation. 

Q. You was perhaps at a diſtance ? 

A. I was on the other fide of the Coffee-room, 

Q. Was he ſpeaking about wh Kearſley at that 8 | 
do you know ? 

A. Since that converſation I have band Mr. Hilton 


ſay ſo ; upon that circumſtance I have ſome faint recol- 
lection. 


Q. That converſation was about Mr. Walker and 
Mr. Kearſley. 


A. I have ſome faint recolle&ion of it, 

Q. I ſuppoſe from your imperfect memory you cannot 
take upon you to ſay, whether he ſaid he would chal- 
lenge him, or whether it was not a converſation about 
a challenge between Mr, Walker and Mr. Kearſley. 

A. I ani certain he ſaid that if Mr, Walker were to 
bd him he . challenge him. 
i.e 2 


Mr, 


A 
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Mr. Ottiwell Wood, (fworn) | 
Examined by Mr, 7 opping, 1 


Q. Was you at the Revolutign dinner on the 5th, 
of November ? | 

A. I was. 

Q. You was one of the company. 

A. I was. 

Q. I believe the Plaintiff, Mr. Walker, was en 
of that meeting. 

A. He was. | 

Q. After dinner had you any ſongs 9 

A. There were ſeveral ſongs ſung after dinner. | 

Q. Do you recolle& whether you deſired any ſong ta 
be ſung? * 

A. I did; but there had "TI one pr two ſongs ſung 
by other Seilen before — I aſked Mr, Walker to 
requeſt Mr. Taylor to ſing a ſong. 

Q. Did you Pas Fall for any par- 
ticular ſong ? 

A. I did, 

Q, What was the ſong you defied to ſang? 

A, A ſong which generally goes by name of 
7 Billy Pitt the Tory.“ 

Q. Did Mr. Walker, as Chairman, in conſequence of 
your deſire, call for that ſong 7 | 

A: He did. 

N. Did he call for that ſong in the ſaws way be id 
done for the others? 

A. I ſaw no difference in his mode of calling for . 
ſong, more than any of the others. 

Q. You don't mean to ſoy 1 fuppoe, that you way 
the only perſon that deſired that ſong, 


A by no meat | | 
by No—by ng means, AG 2. You 


(4 ) | 
Q. You aſked the Chairman to calf for that fong, and 
others joined you in it, I underſtand you, + 
A. I will relate the circumſtances which induced me 
to call for it Two or three Gentlemen, who were in 
that part of the room where I ſat, ſeemed of the ſame 
opinion with myſelf in wiſhing for it; and in conſe- 


quence of their wiſhes coinciding with my own, 1 went 


up to Mr. Walker, took him by the arm, and defired 
he would aſk Mr. Taylor to ſing it. 4 

Q. Then Mr. Walker, in conſequence of your deſire, 
called for the ſong, in the ſame way you ſay that he had 
called for others before. 

A. I faw no difference, 

Q. What was Mr, Ny condutt as Cliairnlan of 
that meeting, 

A, The conduR of es in very reſpea 


Mr. gui Wood, 72 
Croſs . by Mr. Parks. | 


Q. I believe you ſat at à different table in this roors 
from Mr, Roberts, 

A. I did. | | 

Q. val a th bl Me, Walker ft wn, 

A. Les. 2 Job 

Q. Mr. Roberts ſat at : angther table, 4 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you recolle& ſeeing Mr, George Philips there? 

A. 1 recollect ſeeing him in the room. | 

L. Do you recolle& at what table he ſat ? 

A. I think at the table Mr, Roberts fat at; I am 


almoſt ſure * 


Q. Don't 


* 


. 
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Q. Don't you recollect Mr, Philips Ae to this 
ſong being ſung? | 
A. After Mr. Walker had called upon Mr. Taylor for 
this ſong, 1 heard ſome oppoſition, from ſomebody, but 
from whom I cannot tell: I looked up towards Mr. 
Walker, who ſat at ſome diſtance from me, and the 
voice of the perſon Who was making oppolition to it 
ſeemed to proceed, from the other table; but the Gen- 
tleman who was making. the oppoſition md his back. 
turned to me, and I cannot be certain * Was. 

Q. You know Mr. Philips. 0 ; 

A. Very well. "ny 

Q. Did you hear his 88 an Median 2 

A. 1 did not —not that I knew it to be his voice. 

Q. Did you hear him make a * upon the CER 


A. I did not. 
Q. The ſong was not fung, it was 3 not 


meeting with the approbation oh the company? 


A. It was not ſung, 
Mr. Topping. Mr. Walker interfered as Chai rman, 


when he found ſome oppoſition to the ſong; the ſong 


was not ſung, and another was called for. 
A. It was. — 444 | 
2. What was the ſong that was e. moet. of 
6 Billy Pitt the Tory.“ Io 
A. Britannia rules the e 


George Lloyd, Eſq. (from) 
eit ed Examined by Mr. Law, 
Q. You was at this meeting. | 
A. I was at the Revolution dinner, | 
2. You know Mr, Walker, 4-46, 1 £25; 


| Os) 


2. What ! is he? 7 : , 

A. A very conſiderable Mercham and ManufaBture 
in Mancheſter, | 

Q. Of very extenſive concerns ? 

A. I have always underſtood ſo. 

2. Foreign and home concerns, or only home con- 
"cerns? 
A. Both, 

2. I believe he is in partnerſhip with his brother, Mr, 
Richard Walker, 

A. He is. 

2. You was at this meeting of the Revolution Society, 
on the 5th. of November, 

A, I was, 

Q. Will you have the e ben to relate to my Lord 
and the Jury, the conduct of Mr. Walker upon that 
occaſion, and what you/ſaw paſs between Mr. Roberts 
and him. 7 

A, Mr. Walker was the Chairman of that meeting— 
There had been Stewards appointed; he, as one of them, 
was deſired when we met to take the chair. 

2. A mere voluntary appointment, I underſtand. 
A. Yes: there were two tables: he was the Chairman 
of one table, and Mr. Hopwood of the other table; 
Mr. Hopwood -ſaid he was not very well, and defired 
Mr. Walker to give the toaſts, and act as Chairman. | 
© Q. Did Mr. Walker conduct himſelf in that fituation 
with impartiality and decorum, and as Aa 2 
ere placed in ſuch a ſituation? 

A. Perfectly ſo; with the utmoſt propriety. 

Q. Was there much harmony and good humour before 
RR I am going to aſk you to ? 

A. A very agreeable pleaſant meeting it was till about 
by hour after dinner, - , 

| i I take 


4 


@ fs "x 
a * 


lower down han I was in the 


| (48s) 
2. 1 take for granted there mala lung 


aud ſome toaſts gone round. 


A. There were four hired cu daten, who Fang 


; ſeveral catches after dinner. 


Q. Songs of various ſorts, 1 fuppole. 
A. Of various kinds; after ſome catches the High - 
Sheriff was deſired to fing a ſong: he ſung one called 
“ Liberty Hall” : afterwards I think Mr, Rigby, and 
ſeveral. others, :defirxed' Mr. Walker would call upon 


| ſome Gentleman to fing The Vicar of Bray”,. which 
Was ſung by Mr, Hobſon—In a-little while after Mr. 


Wood came up, and defired Mr. Walker to call upon 
r. Taylor to ling the ſong of Billy Pitt the Tory 
ſaying, that he ſung it very well. | 
22 I ig common popular ſang-—1 believe i is yory 
much in uſe; you have often heard it lung. 1 
A. Ves—Mr. Walker called upon him in, the ſing 


way in which he had before called upon ne 


and upon the High Sheriff. | 
Q. Then, you underſtood A Tut, to be called for 


by Mr. Walker, merely upon the motion of Mr. Wood, 
and the other Gentlemen who concurred with Mr. 


Wood in wiſhing it. | 

A. Entirely-—Mr. Wood camp, up from the bottom of | 

the table, and deſired him to call upon Mr, Taylor to 

ling it: 1 ſat next to Mr. Walker. "7 
Q. In propoſing that ſong was Mr. Walker pwn alan | 


| pilbo—<entlycah nimcet of the pita oh hs 


company ? 
A. Merely ſo; e in che e 


Very ſoom after, that was called for, before Mr. Taylor 
| began to ſing, Mr. Roberts, wha ſat at the othet table 
with his back towards me (we each fat with our backs 


towards the middle of the room; he was conſiderably 
up, and 
mede 
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made ſome objection— do not recollect the words 
Rating, that he thought it a party ſong, and not proper 
to be ſung there, or ſomething of that kind; I do not re- 
collect the words at all. Mr. George Philips fat next to 


Mr. Roberts; he got up, and ſaid he ſeconded Mr. 
Roberts's motion, and ſpoke a few words, This occa- 


ſioned a good deal of noiſe in the room, ſome calling 


out that they would have the ſong: while that noiſe was 


going on Mr. Taylor began another ſong, © Rule Bri- 
tannia.” During the ſinging of it, and after it was 
over, many Gentlemen came up to Mr. Walker, and 
deſired he would perſiſt in calling for the ſong of 
| Billy Pitt the Tory,“ for they were ſure a majority 

would ſupport him in it, and they would have it 
called. Mr. Walker ſaid he had called for it upon the 
requeſt of another; that he did not wiſh it called for, 
and he would not call for it again, I believe I aſked 
Mr. Taylor afterwards to ſing it, and he refuſed me; 
- Almoſt immediately afterwards Mr, Roberts got off his 
| ſeat and came up to Mr, Walker: when he came up to 
"him he ſaid, „Mr. Boroughreeve”—upon which Mr, 
Walker ſaid, © Sir, I am no Boroughreeve here— I am 
the Chairman of this meeting.” Mr. Robert” mmedi- 
ately ſaid, « Sir, in future I ſhall never ad \.eſs you by 
that or any other title”—and immediat added, God 
damm yon as he turned from Mr, Walker he ſaid 
that, When Mr. Roberts had got almoſt to his ſeat, but 
before he ſat down, he turned round again, and ſaid, 
* But you ſhall hear from me.“ Mr. Walker ſaid, 
% Very well.” —I think Mr. Roberts went away ſoon 
after; I looked in a ſhort time, and he was gone. In 
a little while the harmony of the meeting was reſtored, 
and we continued together ſome time, 
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2. You,was preſent at the Infirmary meeting, which 
was about the 23d. of September, or ſome time prior to 


the Revolution meeting. 
A YE. 

Q. How did Mr. Walker behave himfelf upon thi 
occaſion Did you ſee ny inſult offered by him to _ 
Roberts ? 

A. Not the leaſt.— We each woke. our own bent 
ments there was a difference of opinion upon the 
ſubje& of appointing more Phyſicians and Surgeons, and 
it was carried by a ballot, 

Q. Was there any thing pointed to Mr. Roberts . 
having more Surgeons and Phyficians, or any thing 1 
that diſpute that was inſulting to him? | 

A. I did not ſee any thing at all. J® | 
Mr. Law. Till 1 have proved the publication of the 
libel, I ſhall not aſk Mr. Lloyd about the cireulation of 
it. 

George Lloyd, Eſq. 
Croſs examined by Mr. Chriftian, 


Q. Mr. Roberts did not fit at the ' ſame table with the 
Chairman, 's 

A. He did not. | a | 

2. Did Mr, Wood uud Mr. Walker aloud to aſk 
for this ſong ? 

A. He did not; he came up to him, and took hold 
of his ſhoulder, and ſaid he 95 ſeveral others defired 
it might be ſung, 

2. Deſired him publicly. 

A. I fat next to him; Lhe hin, but Mr, Roberts, 
I dare ſay, could not. 

2. — joe ſong being ſ 

Me Re J the ſong being ſung. 


* 
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Q.. Do you. remember what. baked anon thes occaſion ? X | 
A. I did not hear him very perfectly, but '1 under- 
ſtood him to ſay that it was a party ſong: I don't 
— wards, ba. L confdered that os doing 1 
the only” obje&tion. .-. ; ( 
Don't * remember that Mr. Philips made | = 
/ a ſpeech? 
il He ſpoke for perhaps a minute —1 ſhould conceive 1 
not more. N | = 
* He ſpoke much longer than Mr. Roberts did? | 
| Wo: ſpoke for about a minute 1 ſhould not think 
gs . 1 
2. Is not Mr. Philips (the G bes objefted. to | 
the ſong) an intimate Friend of Mr. Walker's? 
A. He is. s 
2. A very intimate Friend of Mr. Walker 8. 
A. Yes, a very intimate Friend. 1 
Q. Did not Mr. This 80 up © the Chairman ? | "IF 
A. Yes, he dd. =_ 


2. nene the Chairman before Mr Roberts 
ad? 276 | 
A. No, I think it waa we nau | 


. Did not Mr. Philips firſt of all come up to'the | 
Chairman, to remonſtrate upon the brag e b 'of | 
ſinging this ſong ? AL, a 
A. Mr. Philips came up, and had ſome cds with ö 
Mr. Walker; Mr. Walker blaming him for having 
interſeted when he muſt know that he (Mr. Walker) 
had no particular deſire in the calling the Song, but that 
it was at the deſire of the company that he called for it. N * 
Q. There were words of anger between Mr. N ö 
and his friend Nr. Philips. £39 2k OR 446 + * | 
A. Words of ſome anger. | e 1 
Q. This was before Mr. Roberts came. r. — 


A. No, I think after; but 1 am not certain, Wy 
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Do you remember e Me, Tun 


— i in 
een ere , iid 1698-100 . 


A. After Mr. Philips had boot with Me. Walker, 


J-ſaw him take up his hat; I got off my feat, and went 
to him — 1 begged him not to go. He ſaid Mr. Wal- 
ker had treated him ill, and that he would go. I defired 
him to ſit down; he did, upen my deſire, and ſtaid 
ſome eimbler ese know how long: 4 went to my feat 


again, and ſome time after I obſerved he was gone. 


Q, Vou ſaw, in conſequenes of theſe angry words 
of Mr. Walker to bis friend Mr. Philips, that Mr. 
Philips was hurt and chagrined at the angry words he 
had. received from Mr, Walker; and you followed 


* 


Mr. Philips, and 8 e 


of it, 
A. I did. 21þ Abi 1 aigaiita: v3 Q 
2 your der ha Gt er e AY „ 
A. He did. % 723 die 14 Jon IU 
Q. But after 8 little time he went away / ./. 


A. Ves; I think the next time.I -Jooked.. 3 


was gone — don't Row Ne it was more than ten 
minutes. ; Is aw 4 Annie. 1:o A 


L. Did Mr, Philips or Mr Roberts leave the room 
galt? reer! ien  Siuthlgombps: 02 Reni 
A. 1 think Mr. Roberts left ha room fGr. 1 Znig⸗ 9 
N But.they bothileft the n. >. din TI A , 
, They both left the wo.. 
O. When Mr. Raberts came up 40 Mn Walken he 


began by addreſſing him „Mr. Berdughrehre. )“. 


Ke, ail ain uo of3 Yo n d etw 


5 2. Did be ſay any thing more before Mr. Walker 
ſaid I am no Boroughreeve here? 417 te 


A, No, (1391S ook lo ne , 
4 1 * . - N 1 = 
7. A tbo ett H ff ee agw tr I AQ 
11 | | . 
| nie folk ms d: teils Aid 1 s 
5 N ö | - 2 | | 
f 
s | 
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. Tn what manner did Mr, Wather fay this?” 

A. With ſome degree of warmth, 

2. A great dead of vehemence; 8 

A. No but with ſome degree of warmth dae 

2. My. Roberts ſaid nothing more, in conſequence of 
the warm manner that Mr. Walker uſed. 

A. Lhave ſtated the words, — the whole was not the 
tranſaftion of half à minute. 

Q. You dert not Wr the wy TP e g 
ſpoke this. earn ia den bid N 

. No. 1 23% bas Ii s 

'Q. Was it rh a ad placid countenance ? 

A. I had my back to Mr, Walker when Mr. Roberts 
came up to him; I- believe I turned my head on Mr, 
Roberts paſſing me, and on my hearing them ſpeak; but 
if 1 did, Lalmoſt immediately turned it again, for I ſaw 

r. Roberts go to his ſeat, Mr. Walker was angry, 

d I coriceived him from what he ſaid, to be angry at 
Mr. Philips chiefly, —1I ſaid to Mr. Walker, how abſurdly 
Rabexts,. or Mr, Roberts has behaved; he replied, 
„ don't mind Roberts at all, I am only angry with 
George Philips; he ought, to. have Cow; me Ty I 
am only angry at him.” 1 >, 

L. Did Mr. Roberts hear this? . 

A. I ſhould think not; I think he was at "his: ſeat at 


Ad 
1 4 


time, 
ay From your recolletiion of this 3 you muſt 
now be ſure that Mr. war, came up to Mr. Welker 
"NO | 
A. No. — While the — of « Rule Britannia” Was 
finging, I ſhook my head at Mr. Philips, to ſhow my 
diſapprobation of what he had done; and Mr. Walker 
ſhook his hand in this manner, (deſcribing it] and bis 
head at Mr. Philips; and that * juſt before Mr. 
ts up, I think, | 
1 * Fame up, , 2. Then 


(+449 


2. Then it appears that Mr, Philips muſt have gone 
firſt. 

A. Mr, Walker W anger. at Mr. Philips 
before Mr. Philips came up to him, and afterwards too, 
Teveral times. He ſaid he did not care at all what Ro- 
berts had done, it Was only at George Philips that he 
was angry, Who ought to have known him better. | 

Court, He expreſſed his "diſpleaſure m e _ 
before either of them came up. ' 

A. Yes, he did, while © Rule Britannia was a0 
Mr. Law, They were, non ee RO" very 
intimate Friends ſtill. HQ» 

A. They are. 4 

Mr. Chriſtian. Then Mr. Willies oy was _y 
angry before either of them came up; for you ſay he 
was angry with Mr. 8 at eee neee 
Was inging.” £81 N 1 

= ATR 1+ 7%) | En! 2 2 

Q. He ſhook his hand. | 
A. Ves don't mean mrestenihg a blow by want 
| His hand; but ſhewing his diſapprobation at him. 
L. I believe © Billy Pitt the Tory“ ue fovourte bg | 
of Mr. Walker's. 

A. I don't know that ever 1 heard it ung in hie 
7 * r | 7 * 

2. Pray how was Mr. Walker dreſſed at chat E. 
ing? | 8 8 

A. In Blue and Buff. 8 M 

Q. Was the majority of the meeting in that _ 
A. There were many that were. 

2 Were you in Blue and Buff 7 

. No, I was in mouruing. 3:4 | * 4 . 

Mr. Law, Otherwiſe, I Gare 0 you would have 
been in Blue and Buff, © 

A. Moſt a, I ſhould, * 22 


7 
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Mr. Law. I fancy there was no party quarrel—How 
was Mr, Philips dreſſed ? | 4 
A. In Blue and Buff. | | 5 
Mr. Chriſtian. Has it become a party quarrel ſince ? 

A. I believe it has been taken up ſo. 
Q, I underſtand you have taken an active part in this 
matter, 10 
A. No. by 
N. You are a Friend of Mr, Walker's. . 
"4 A. I am, 
'Q. And was acquainted with Mr. . 
A. Yes. 
2. Have not you ſince declined all acquaintance with 
| Mr. Roberts 7 
A. I conſidered the latter part of Mr. Roberts's poſt. 
ing paper as putting me to my election, whether 1 would | 
be acquainted 'with him or Mr. Walker, and I had no 
difficulty in n Mr. Walker. 


L 


| James Starkey, Eſq. High Sheriff for the county of 
Lancaſter, (ſworn.) 


Examined by Mr. Serjeant Cockell, SE 

Q. You was preſent at this meeting. 

A. I was preſent at the Revolution dinner on the sth. 
of November. 

2. Had you an opportunity of ſeeing Mr, Walker's 
conduct in the Chair on that day ? 

A. I ſat at a different table. 

Mr, Chambre, You will confine your ende to 
What paſſed upon this day upon this ſubject; we are not 
enquiring whether he is a good or a bad Chairman. 


N N , | Mr. 
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Me Serjeant Cockell Do you. remember the ſong of 
& Billy Pitt the Tory“ being called for? 

A. I did not hear it, being at another table. 

2. Did you hear any thing that paſſed between Mr. 
15 Walker and Mr. Roberts? 

* A. I faw Mr. Roberts go to Mr. Walker. Mr. Hop- 
wood was the Chairman of our table; I ſat on his left 
hand; he ſpoke to me, and ſaid, he n there 
was a quarrel between the Chairman Mr. Philips. 

Q. You did not hear what pare | between My. Wake 
ker and Mr. Roberts? | 

A. I did not, 

2. You ſaw no provocation proceed from Mr. Walker 
to Mr. Roberts? 

A. Not the leaſt in the world; my opinion was, that 
. Mr, Walkagy conduct in the Chair was right and proper, 


"<q Starkey, Eſq. 
| W e by Mr. Chambre. 


Q. You do not mean to fear hat no provocation wat 
given. 


n befory that I was xt aten rag of 


ſaw no provocation, nor did I hear any, | 

Q. Did not you ſee Mr. Roberts pulling down one of 
theſe papers that was poſted up? did not you ſee him 
ſoon after pulling that paper down himſelf? : 

A. I did not. | „„ 
: "Gd. Did you bin ia the Cofſec-room ?. 3 
2 I di—Shal ell you what Mr, Roberts ſjd (0 mp 
uon that buſineſs? _ of dou 


—_— x” 5 by . * 


. 
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2. I am aſking you to a particular fact: Las: aſking 
you whether you ſaw Mr, Roberts pulling down a paper 


containing theſe oe aid Thy <8 — have * | 
Libel in queſtion ? | 
A. I have. : 
2. nnn domta A 
that ſort that had been poſted up, either upon the 
. 17th, of November, or any other day? | 
A. Never. — Mr. Roberts made a remark on that 
Paper in the Coffee-Room. 6 Jo 
Mr, Chambre, 1 mit emer eee wiſh to 
aſk the High Sheriff. 5 
One of the Fury. in from Air Lloyd, 
what ſtate the Company were in at the time the Song 
eee armies ans Roberts could be in 
liquor. 
Mr. 'Lloyd. '1 was perfectly ſober, 1 did not ſee 
any perſon in the room drunk at that time: it was about 
an hour after dinner; no great number of toaſts had 
gone round — probably there might by ſome of the 
Company be a good quantity of RA before the 
cloth was removed, | 


* 


Mr... Janathan' Brundrett, (em) 


Examined by Mr. Wood, 

2. Did you at any, time go to Mr. Roberts to, get 
one. of theſe poſting papers as they are called? 
KTaL” 

2. Did you get one ? 

A. 1 did. 

9. Who gave it you 7 | | | 
A. I took it from a table that was in the fame room 
where Mr, Roberts was. 7 5 
I WAN | Q. Did 


- 


| 


6358 } 
Q. Did he direct you to the table ? 
A. He gave me liberty to take one. 
Q. Did you take only one, or more ? 
A.. I was taking all that were there, * 
Q. Hew many do you ſuppoſe there were there 7 
A. I believe a dozen; Mr. Roberts made an objeftion, 
he ſaid he had only a few —that I might take one or 
tw ' : ; 
Q; How many did you take ? 
A. I think I took half a dozem 
Q. Have you got one of them 7 
A. I have. | 
1 Wn as to produee it, 


The Witneſs produced it. F 
Court. When*was this? 
A. I believe it was the day after the publication; as” 
vt dit make a nieaiceandum of it, I am not certain. 
Court, How long after the Revolution dinner was it p 
A. I really cannot tell; I ſuppoſe it muſt be about 
twelve days after, 22 | 
The Paper Read. - 
M. THOMAS WALKER 
Commenced his virulence againſt me/. | * 
like a - -<- © _ BULLY... 
Has conducted it like a 4 - FOOL | 
Has afted in it like a - -  SCOUNDREL _ 
Has ended it like a — - COWARD 
At laſt has turned  « - RBLACKGUARD 
And unworthy of affociation with, or notice of any 
Gentleman, who regards his own character. 
WILLIAM ROBERTS, . 
Mx. Jonathan 
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Mr. Jonathan Brundrett, 
Croſs examined by Mr. Lambe. | 


Q. You ſay this was the day aſter the publication. 

A, I believe it yas 

Q. Do you 'meart- the publication by -Mr. Walker 
againſt Mr, Roberts, or that publication which has — 
now been read? 

A. The day after that publication which has juſ been - 


Q. Which was publiſhed * Mr. Walker's or Mics 
Roberts's ? 

Mr. Law, What have we to do with any other publi- 
cations? you will * any thing elſe you pleaſe in 
evidence, 

Mr. Lambe. Was this publication or the laſt publica» 
tion of Mr. Walker's publiſhed firſt? 7 

Mr. Law. Firſt aſk him if he knows of the fact of 
any publication by Mr, Walker,” | | 

A. I ſaw the letters as they came out, 

Mr. Lambe. Printed , 

A. Yes, | 

Mr. Lambe. Great numbers? 

A, I have. 

Mr. Law, Do you know ka publiſRed 792 printed 
them, of your -own knowledge? 

A. 1 know Harrop printed them, 

Mr. Lambe, You have ſeen them with Mr, Walker's 
name? 

A. I cannot ſay ſo: I have ſeen ow of the letters 
printed at Harrop's ſhop. | 


He 2. Ur. 
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Q. Mr. Walker, I believe, has ſhewn you tens of 
chem; has he not? * 

A. Mr, Walker has ſhewn me none; I ſhewed Mr, 
Walker the collection I had, 

Q. Of both Mr. Roberts's and n Walker's? 

A. Yes, excepting one. 

© Q. Look at that paper, (giving the Wings gene, 
did Mr, Walker ſhew. you that? 

A, No—he did not. 

- Q. Did he ſhew use peperk | 

A, I cannot remember that he ſhewed me any, _ 
ing one like that which was produced. 

Mr. Law. The poſting paper? 

A. Yes. | 

Mr. Lambe, Did you ſhew that to Mr, Walker? 

A. I ſhewed a copy of that to Mr. Walker, on being 
applied to by him and Mr. Lloyd the Counſel, 

Q. Was Mr. Walker with Mr, Lloyd? 

A. He was. ; 

Q. What did he ſay? 

A. Mr. Walker aſked me if I had. not metre 
a, paper from Mr. Roberts —I underſtood the poſting 
paper. pauſed, I ſaid I would recollet, 

Court, You tried'to recolle&? ? | 

A. I did recolle& perfectly. 

Mr. Lambe. = 1-010 NPY ; 

A. When I appeared to be recollected, Mr. Lloyd 
ſpoke to me. He ſaid, Mr. Brundrett, I have known 
you ſome time, a pretty conſiderable time, and a great 
opinion I believe he ſaid that he had of me; and from 
What Mr. Milne had ſaid to him, he had not the leaſt 

doubt but that I ſhould give all the information I knew,” 


- / 
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Q. At Mr. Lloyd's requeſt I ſuppoſe you did give 
bim what information you knew, Þ _. 1 
A. He left it to my option whether 1 would keep „ 
or reveal it, juſt as I pleaſed, —I produced the A ; [| 
I gaveit to Mr. Lloyd — then marked it. Ty bs 
Q. When was this? | r 
A. Laſt Monday. | 
- Q. Laſt Monday rn. 
A. Ves. | 
.- Q. Who ſent you to Mr. Roberts s lodgings? ' | 


8 
« 


A. Mr. Serjeant, Mr, Milne's partner, and Mr. Milne, | 
2. I aſked you who ſent you to Mr, e's f 
lodgings. U 
A. I went becauſe I could not get one at Harrop's. # vi 
| Q. You had been firſt at Harrop's the Printer's, and 
not being able to get one there, you went to Mr, 
Roberts's lodgings. - | | 
A. I did. | 
Q. And Mr. Roberts told you you might * or | | 
two. - | © 1" 
A. He did. , | 1 
Q. He deſired you not to publiſh i it. | | | 
A. Particularly ſo—that is not to poſt it up in the nd 
ſtreets — he mentioned it, to the beſt of my recollection, 1 
three times — it was on that condition that 1 was at — 601 | | 
liberty to take them. nl þ | 
Q. You ſaid you ſhewed this paper to Nr. Walker, - 
A. I ſhewed him one like that. 
Q. Did Mr. Walker ſay it was his or not — what did 
you ſay to him? | 
A. T ſhewed him thoſe were all I had collekted. | 
Q. Ot Mr. Walker's? 
©; Of both of hem. + | .\- 
| f | | Court. | | 2 
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| Court, What is that paper ? 
Mr. Lambe.' A paper by Mr. Walker, immediately 


preceding the publication of this poſting ine 
Mr. Lambe. Did he deny that 7 c 


A. He did not. 

Q. It had his name to it? 

A. Yes. ; 

Q. Had it come out the es day us this poſting 
paper? 

A. I have not the leaſt doubt W dis ess ett Lion 
afterwards, 

Q. Do you mean before or after ? 

A. I ſhould ſuppoſe it muſt come out before. 

Q: Had you ſeen that paper before you. had ſeen the 
poſting paper that you got from Mr. Roberts? * 

A. I have not the leaſt doubt of it, becauſe I read 
the whole excepting one. % : 

Court, What does he mean by the 1 N. 24 1} 
MI. Lambe. By the whole you mean ſeveral letters us 

had paſſed between them. 

Mr. Law, If the contents are not to appear, what 
have we to do with the dates ? | X 
Mr. Lambe. Have you got the papers? 
A. I have the reſt at home: Mr. Lloyd faid if 1 
brought this paper here that was enough: I did not un- 
derſtand that Mr. Lloyd meant I ſhould keep them back, 
but that this was all that he apprehended was material. 

Mr. Wood. You ſaid Mr, Roberts told you you was not 
to poſt them up. . 

A. He was particular in that. 

Q. Did he tell you what you were to do with them? 

A. From what paſſed 1 underſtood him to mean, that 
I was not to deliver them 4ndiſcriminately, 


: 2. What 


(6) 
Q. What was you to do then ? 


* 


A. I was not reſtrained from giving them to any 
acquaintance. —I delivered one to Mr, Holt, Mr. 


Whitaker's Clerk. 


Q. Did you deliver any to any Kody elſe ? 
A. Yes; I think I delivered one to Mr. John Milne, 


Court, Did you mention the day of the month whew 


you got it from Mr. Rbberts? 
A. I believe it was the 17th, of November. 
Mr. Wood, Did you deliver any to * Kinnaſton ? 
A. I did. 
Q. Did you deliver any to Mr. Lee? 
A. I believe I did. 
Q. Did you to Mr, Milne? 
A. I am in doubt about that. 


Mr. Thomas Kinnafton, (fworn) 
Examined by Mr. Topping. 


Q. Was you with the laſt witneſs when he went to 
Mr. Roberts's lodgings ? 

A. I was, | 

Q. Did you ſee Mr. Brundrett, after he had been at 
Mr, Roberts's lodgings ? 
A. I. did. 7 

Q. Did he return with ny printed papers ? 

A. He did, 

Q. Of what kind were they? 

A. The ſame kind of n that has betn' before 
my Lord. ; 

Q. Did you receive one from him? | 

A. I did. | 

Q. Have you got that ? 

A, I have not. | 
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a. the ay after this meet Mr. Roberts's 
ſervant any where? La” 
A. 1 d. 1 5 
Q. What is us name? 
A. Nelſon. 8 


2. Do you recollef the day you met him ? 
A. The day n the day I went with Mr. 


Brundrett. 
Q. Where did you meet him ? 


A. At the upper end of Market-ſtreet-lane. 

Q. That is one of the moſt public ſtreets in Man- 
cheſter, I believe. | | 

A. It is a very public ſtreet. 

Q. Did you receive oO paper from Nelſon ? 

A. I did. | 

L. Have you it here? | 

A. I have. ( Produces * "3 

Q. Did you ſee more in the poſſeſſion of Nelſon the 


- . ſervant, than this one that he gave you ? 


A. I did not of the ſame kind — there were feveral 
. ; 


Mr. William Rawlinſon (ſworn) | | 


Examined' by Mr. Law, 


Q. Do you. remember ſeeing Mr. Roberts ſhort time 
after the publication of the libel” we have been talking 
of — the poſting paper 225 | 

A. I did. "5-2 

Q. Did he ſhew you one? w 

A. Yes, he dic. . e 

Q. Did he offer to give You one? , 

A. He did. | 

Q. Did you accept it, or refuſe it ? 

A, I fefuſed it, 5 

N | 3 2. Did 


z ( 0 ) 

Q. Did you ſee him put up one any where? 
A. I was on horſeback ; he ſhouted after me; I . 
he came up to me, and ſaid, There—I have him upon 
paper. — I had ſeen the paper before Mr. Roberts offered 
it me. 

2 You did not accept this of him, 

. I did not; he took one and held it againſt a large 
3 of gates, belonging to a Carrier's warchoule—the 
gates were ſhut, 

Q. Did he ſay any thing, and what did he ſay? 

A. Yes, — © I will put it up ke and expoſe the 
Scoundrel. “ 

Mr. Chambre. Did you ſce win it was ke held r in 
his hand ? | 

A. I did. 

Mr. Law, Was it one of theſe poſting prey? 

A, It was. | 

Q. Was it a public ſtreet ? 

A. It was Market-ſtreet-lane, the ſtreet. that lands” up 
to London. 

Q. Of courſe one of the nod public ſtreets in Man- 
cheſter. 

A. Fes. 
Mr. Parke. When was this ? 
A. I think it was the day after the firſt publication of 


that . 
Mx. Daniel Whittaker (ſworn) 
Examined by Mr. Serjeant Cockell. 


2. Do you remember being upon a viſit at Mrs. 
Howarth's, in Mancheſter, on the 16th. of November 
laſt ? 

A, I do. 


4 I 85 1 Q. Who 
1 L X 


(6). 


Q. Who were of the Company? 
A. Several Ladies and Gentlemen, 
2. Was Mr. Roberts of the party? 
Slain wn ren 
there. 
2. Did he addreſs himfelf to'you upon any ſubjeQ ? 
X He "aid." © © 
n as to ſtate what Mr. Roberts ſaid and 
did. 
I wed non at "Cards at 4 kenn gens: Mr. 
Roberts came and ſat down by me; he began the conver- 
ſation by ſaying, I think I have finiſhed him,“ or 
® I have done the fellow completely ſomething of 


that kind — he took the papers or paper out of his poc- 


ket, ſhewed it to us, and ſaid, . Read this.“ 

Q. What paper was it ? 

A. The poſting paper. 

Q. Did he read it over? 

A. He aſked me to read it; I juſt looked at it, and 
diſliking the contents extremely, I endeavoured to evade 


5 it, by telling him that 1 thought it was not a proper 


place before the Ladies to talk upon a ſubjett of that 
ſort.— He ſaid, I will read it to you — he read it. 
Was it read audibly 7 

12 It was not related to me as Wee abe 

2. But read fo that thoſe of the company might hear. 

A. Thoſe to the right and left might hear it: I never 
took it in my hand: I did not look upon it that Mr. 
Roberts was reading it to me as a private matter: I told 
him 1 was very ſorry for it, and proceeded with my 
* 


Mr. Daniel 


— 


' . ſaw that poſting paper? 


(67) 


9 Mr. Daniel Whittaker. I: 


Croſs examined by Mr. Chriftian, 


Q. You were well acquainted with the quarrel before, 
A. Certainly, ; 
Q. Had you ſeen all the papers before this ? 
A. I had ſeen, I believe, the whole of the papers, 
2. Then Mr. Roberts obſerved that he had at laſt 
. finiſhed him? 
A. Something of that kind. 
Q. You underſtood by that, that this was the laſt 
paper that had been publiſhed on either fide, 
A. I thought Mr, Roberts could not go further. 
2. Look at that paper (ſhewing the Witneſs a paper 
of Mr, Walker's, dated November 2 pes 
you ſeen that before? - 
A. I have. i 
Q. Whoſe ſhot was that? 
A. Upon my ſoul I don't know, | 
Q. Had you ſeen ſuch a paper as that before you 


A. I had ſeen it. 
Mr. Law, But you don't know who publiſhed it? 
A. I do not. 

Mr. Chriſtian. You have ſeen that paper? 

A. Repeatedly; 

Q. Had you ſeen ſuch a paper as that in company with 


Mr. Walker? 
A. I am ſure I was not in private with Mr, 


Walker about that period, 
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2. Did Mr. Roberts make no other obſervations in 


the company at - that time — did not he ſay that he was 
very ſorry Mr, Walker had driven him to ſuch extremi- 
ties ? 

A. I don't recolle& that he 4d — it ſeemed during 
the remainder of the evening to be uppermoſt in Mr. 
Roberts's mind, and I avoided as much as poſſible enter- 


ing into any converſation upon the ſubject; at ſupper 


I particularly placed myſelf on the oppoſite fide of the 
table; I was m. ch hurt for both parties. 


Q. Did not Mr. Roberts ſeem much hurt, and ſhew 
much anxiety and agitation? 


A. He ſhewed much agitation ; but whether that? was 
from contrition or reſentment againſt Mr, Walker I can- 
not lay. t 


Mr. Jol Kay, (ſworn) \ 
| Examined by Mr. Wood. 


2. Did you ever ſee one of theſe poſting papers put 
up any where? : 

A. I did. 

2. Where was it put up 7 

A. It was paſted up againſt the wall, or rather eden 
up againſt .the wall of * 850 Shaw's 1096 N in 


- Mancheſter. 


Q. Is that a place of ae reſort 7 
A. Very public. 
2. Do you recolle& when you ſaw it? 


A. It was, I believe, the morning after the publica- 


tion. The publication came out in the evening, I have 
ſince heard — the next morning I went to the Fiſh- 


market. John Shaw, who keeps the houſe, came up to 
me, and ſaid, There is a paper for you.— Several Gentle- 


men were/at the Fiſh-ſtones; he handed it round; I aſked 
him 


. 


| | (e | 
him if he would give it me; he ſaid, I cannot; but there 
is one wafered up at my door, I walked, _— there 
and took it down; the wafers were then wet. 
Q. Is Mr, Shaw's punch-houſe a place frequented by 
the Merchants of Mancheſter ? 
A. No public houſe in the Town ſo much. 
Court, What day was that ? 
A. The morning after the Beaton was pub: 
liſhed the night before, 


Mr. John Kay, 


Croſs examined by Mr. Chambre. 


Q. You ſaw none up after that morning. 

A. I believe there was as much hunting after them as 
there would have been after a hare, if ſhe had run 
through Mancheſter, 

2. With all your hunt you was — 2 ſucceſsful enough 
to find that one hare—You got her off 07 ſeat, and 
ſecured her. a 

A. I looked for no more. 

Mr. Law, Mr. Lloyd — you e Mr. Thomas 
Walker here mentioned to mean Mr. Walker the Plain- 
tiff. 

Mr. Lloyd. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Law. And Mr. William Roberts to mean the 
Defendant. v = | 

Mr. Lloyd. Ves. 

Mr. Chambre. You ſpoke of a meeting at the Infr- 
mary. . 

Mr. Lloyd. 1 did. 
Mr. Chambre. That was the September meeting. 
Mr. Liga. It was. nk : 

% Mr, Law. | 
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Mr. Law, I will not call Gentlemen he eat. 
* © tile line to ſay what damage this Libel is likely to produce. 

Mr. Chambre. There is none laid. 7 8 
Mr. Law. I can call evidence to ſay what is the. 
general miſchief likely to reſult from a paper of this 
kind; but J don't think it would carry it further 
the Jury muſt neceſſarily underſtand, as to what would 
be the probable effect of ſuch Slander upon a perſon in 
the ſituation of Mr, Walker. 

Mr. Chambre. That ] deny—and you think fo, or you 
would produce the Evidence. 


i 


End of the Evidence for the Plaintiff. 


Mr..Cuans, 


( 7+ ). 


tf 


Ma. CHAMBRE, for the Dzrzxvant. 


May IT PLEASE YOUR Loa 


GENTLEMEN OF THE JURY— 


8 Counſel for Mr. Roberts I do not mean to 
| contend before you, that the Paper which has 
been read to you on the part of the Plaintiff, is not 
in its nature what the Law denominates a Libel—neither 

ſhall I contend (as the publication of that paper has by 
the evidence been fixed upon Mr. Roberts) that this 
action will not lie—if I were ſo to contend, I am fure 
I ſhould be corrected by my Lord, and I ſhould gain 
no credit at your hands for any further obſervations that 
I might make in the courſe of the Cauſe. . 
But, Gentlemen, this action is brought to recover 
damages; and the great point for your conſideration is, 
what damages you will give upon this occaſion. | 

Gentlemen, I ſhall contend upon the evidence that 
1 have to lay before you, and that evidence TI truſt will 
entitle me fairly and with ſucceſs to contend, that the 
damages which the Plaintiff ought to recover ſhould be 
only nominal damages—that they ought not to conſiſt of 
more than what muſt be the neceffary conſequence of 
your finding a verdict for the Plaintiff, 

The ground upon which I ſhall ſo contend is this— 
that whatever may be the nature of the libel that has 
| been publiſhed, Mr, Walker, the Plaintiff, does not 
come before you under ſuch circumſtances, with reſpect 
to his own conduct, as entitle him to receive damages at 

g _ | the 


1 


* hands of Mr. Roberts. — I ſhall contend that by his 
own acts, he himſelf has been the occaſion of that very 
publication of which he now complains. 

Gentlemen, In caſes circumſtanced like the preſent, 
where there is no actual injury done; where there is no 
pecuniary damage ſuſtained ;. where no crime is imputed | 
to the Plaintiff, which could ſubje& him to an Indict- 
ment; where there is no reflection upon him in the 
courſe of his trade or dealings, from which he muſt 
neceſſarily ſuffer, or from which he has actually ſuſ- 
tained ſpecial damage — it has not been uſual for Gentle- 
men of Mr, Walker's rank and ſituation in liſe, to ſeek 
redreſs in this form by an Action — the uſual mode of 
proceeding in ſuch caſes is to apply to the Supreme 
Court of Criminal Judicature in this Kingdom, to 
interpoſe by way of Information, to puniſh the offenco 
as a crime againſt the public peace, and to puniſh it 
before the higheſt Tribunal, in he moſt ſolemn for m 
of proceeding. | 

That is the uſual courſe that is Shes by ox of 
the rank of Gentlemen — That courſe would have been 
5 purſued, if Mr. Walker could have intitled himſelf to 
purſue it; but there is one thing required upon ſuch 
occaſions, which requiſition it was not in the power of 
Mr. Walker to comply with. — When any man appeals 
to the authority of the Court of King's Bench, and 
applies to them for the exerciſe of their extraordinary 
juriſdiction in granting an Information, it is neceſſary 
that he ſhould - appear before them with clean hands — 
it is neceſſary that he ſhould by affidavit exculpate him- 
ſelf from having been the cauſe of, or having given the 
provocation that has been the incitement to the act that 
he complains of —and if he cannot do that, the Court 
* not liſten to io << they will ſay, Let the 

ordinary 
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6rdinary courſe of Law — you may indict It 
is a breach of the peace — but you perſonally deſerve no 


favor or attention at our hands; we will not afift you; 


let the breach of public peace be puniſhed as it may 
without our ſpecial interpoſition. 

My learned Friend was aware of this in his opening, 
and he has attempted to apologize by telling you, that 
Mr. Walker has choſen this method of proſecuting Mr. 
Roberts, becauſe he meant to giye Mr. Roberts an 
| opportunity of juſtifying the flander. — I tay the 
reaſon is fallacious—l ſay that if every aſſertion. in this 
libel had been true, he could not have juſtified it—for 
theſe charges are not of a juſtifiable nature. 

If I charge a man with the commiſſion of a crime; - 
if 1 refle& upon him in the way of his trade by 
dealings; if 1 do that to him by a publication of this 
ſort which. occaſions any ſpecial damage, and he brings 
an action, it is competent | to me in defence of that 
action to ſay, though the publication is libellous and 
a breach of the peace, the fact is tiue, and no 
action will lie for damages. But for words of mere 
general abuſe—as, if 1 call a man a fool in a publi- 
eation—why, to juſtify, to ſay that in truth he was 
a fool, could not be done the Law would not permit 
it; and 1 join iſſue with my Friend upon that point. 
If nature has made a man a fool, and his conduct is 
| therefore. fooliſh, I have no right to inſult him for that 
infirmity, So if I called a man a Coward, I could not 
juſtify that he was a Coward, and therefore the reaſon 
aſſigned, is not the reaſon why Mr. Waker choſe to 
prefer an action to an information. The true reaſon is, 
Mr. Walker could not have entitled himſelf to that 
interſerence, which the Court of King's Bench, may, 
er may not, uſe at their difcretion— Your power is 
| > . | K ; 1752 alſo | 
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alſo diſcretionary, the damages upon ſuch an occaſion as 
this, are wholly in the diſcretion of a Jury; and the 


ſame circumſtances which would induce a Court of Cri- 
minal Juriſdiftion to refuſe the exerciſe of their diſcre- 


tion, in favor of a Gentleman circumſtanced as Mr. 


Walker is, would induce a Jury to refuſe, in the exer- 
ciſe of their diſcretion, to gratify that man with any 
nee extent of damages. 

Gentlemen, It is ſome what remarkable, rn Wend 


* has thought fit to ſuppreſs 'a great part of the 


tranſaction that has happened between theſs. parties—nay 
he has done more than ſuppreſs it, for he has not only 


left an interval of twelve or fourteen days totally unac- 


counted for, inſtead of laying before you the corref. 
pondence that was carried on between the parties dur. 


ing that period of time, and ſhewing the provocations 
that during that period Mr. Roberts received; but he 
has alſo been inſtruſted to ſay, that during that period 
all this malice was brooding in Mr, Roberts's mind 
not merely for the ill uſage he Tuppoſed himſelf to have 

received at the Revolution Meeting, but rather that it 


Was the continuation of ſome prior, antecedent maliee 
and then all at once, without any further circumſtance 


to excite him, he came out with the publication of this 
poſting paper, as it is called, © 1 . 
My friend knew as well as I know what had paſſed in 
the interim—he'has indeed challenged me on the part of 
the Defendant, to lay before you an account of what paſſed 
during that interval. At the time he challenged me 


to do it, he threatened me by faying, that it ſhould alt 
recoil upon the head of my unfortunate Client. know 


the force of his abilities; I know the keenneſs of his 


_ remarks; I know ww will be the confequence of my 
Rn, — * my Client, Mr. 


Roberts, 


( 75 ) 


Roberts, to the animadverſions that he may make—but 
I know this, that I am addreſſing a Jury who will con- 
ſider this matter temperately— They will attend to, and 
perhaps at the time may be moved by,pny Friend's de- 


clamation; but when the ſtorm is over a calm will 


£ome—Y ou will hear the whole of the evidence ſummed 


up diſtinttly by my Lord; upon that evidence you will * 
exerciſe your col judgment and diſcretion; you will 


lay out of your conſideration every thing that is invec- 
+ tive and inflammatory in the Reply; and I am ſure, in 
the reſult, you will give againſt Mr. Roberts no more 
damages than you think Mr. Walker is entitled to re- 
ceive at his hands, taking into your conſideration the 
whole of Mr. Walker's own conduR, 
Il do not contend that my Client Mr. Roberts, has not 
ated and written imprudently—beyond all queſtion he 


has—l don't deny it—but 1 hope 1 ſhall ſatisfy you f 


this, that the publication which is the ſubject of the 
preſent action, is the reſult of inſult that he has received 
from Mr. Walker; that he has been gradually wrought 
up—and I think artfully too, wrought up to that pitch of 
Reſentment by Mr. Walker, and that at laſt he was 
impelled to venture upon the publication, which is 


' - called the poſting paper, by an act, I will not ſay of 


equal violence; I will not ſay equally libellous, I think 
it was much more ſo, than the very OREN is now 
complained of. 


_Quarrels generally ariſe from very trifling 3 ; this. 


quarrel was trivial, undoubtedly, in its out-ſet ; but 


when the paſſions are once excited, it is ſeldom thay in 


the ſubſequent proceedings, parties conduct themſelves 
with» that temperance and that moderation that they 


ought to do; and it muſt appear to you, that temper- - 


ance and moderation have been forgot by both the parties 
| K 2 4 | in 
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in this Kfpute—but this I am ſatisfied of, (and exercifing | 
my own judgment upon what I have heard) 1 I think 
you will be of opinion, that there is more deliberate 
| malice, and groſſer inſult in the courſe of this correſpon- 
dende, committed againſt Mr. Roberts, than any that 
Mr. Walker has reaſon to complain of, e n 

at the hands of Mr, Roberts. 

I would only remark upon the manner of piblicaticn | 
as proved, that there does not appear to be any ching 
liarly reprehenſible in that. All poſſible pains have 
1 * taken to prove the extent of the publication, and 
a to ſhew to what degree Mr. Roberts has aQed in it. 

| © They have not been able to prove a ſingle act done by 
Mr, Roberts, though they have produced his Friends 
and Intimates, thoſe with whom he has converſed in 
friendſhip and confidente, as well as ſtrangers—Though 
they have produced perſons of various deſcriptions in 
order toeſtabliſh the publication, they have not been able 

to fix on Mr. Roberts, any one aft of expoſing the Paper 
to the public, but what relates to the fingle copy wich 

they have produced i in Evidence, 

Mr. Brundrett told you, that on the day following, 
when Mr, Roberts gave him two or three of the papers, 
he had ſo hs anode and was ſo far ſenſible of the impro- 
priety of making ſuch papers public, that | he parted 
with them upon the expreſs condition that Mr. Brundrett 

mould not put them up, and that he ſhould not make 
them public; and therefore there is no continuing 
malice; there is no continuing reſentment evidenced in 
the publication; on the contrary, ſo early as the morn- 
ing after the publication, Mr. Roberts ſeems ſenhble 

he had done that which was not juſtifiable; he was not 
proceeding to puſh his reſentment any farther.—ho was 

deſirous that what had been Sono ſhould ſtop there. 
f | I havs 
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I have mentioned the attempt to fix upon Mr; Roberts 
de imputation of deliberate malice—You were told by 
my learned Friend, that this was an inſult deliberately 
committed; that it proceeded from the baſeſt motives; 

from motives that were ſelfiſh and mercenary; and that 
Mr. Roberts wiſhed, by ruining the character and the 
reputation of Mr, Walker, to eſtabliſh his own -fame 
and his own fortune, —To this purpoſe he pledged himſelf 
to call evidence; but how miſerably has he fallen off 
from his opening, in the evidence that he has called, ap- 
plicable to that part of his caſe? The two perſons 
he has called are Mr, James . an Wee 
Mr. Milne, 
Nov, Gentlemen, Mr. Hilton, ſo far from eſtabliſhing 
* that fact, ſeems to me to have proved the direct contrary; 
he has proved no declarations of malice; the only con- 
verſation that paſſed between Mr, Hilton and Mr. Roberts 
previous to the quarrel, was a converſation which took 
place on the firſt of November; the quarrel at the Res 
volution dinner happened on the fifth of N r 
following. | — 
Now, what is it that Mr. Hilton has told you with 
reſpett to that converſation ?—Mr, Hilton has told you 
that Mr, Roberts had come from a Gentleman's houſe 
where he had been dining; that he was fluſhed with 
liquor; that he had been rallied at the place where he had 
deen dining, upon the diſpute that had ariſen at an Infir- 
mary meeting, between the Plaintiff, Mr. Walker, and 
him, and at which meeting he complained Mr. Walker 
had uſed him ill. They have indeed called witneſſes to 
prove Mr. Walker did not uſe him ill at that meeting, 
but the witneſſes they called ſpeak to a different meeting, 
namely, the meeting in September, whereas the meeting 
1 W 


3 


diſputes, at Meſſrs, Heywood's, and when he comes 


Ps END ET 

e which Mr. Roberts ſuppoſes himſelf to have been 
* uſed ill, was the preceeding meeting at Midſummer.* 
On our part, we cannot be prepared with evidence to 


ſhew what did paſs at the meeting, becauſe this record 


has no reference to that tranſaftion, and it was impoſ- 
fible for us to conjeture that any thing that happened 
there, would be produced in evidence upon this occa- 
gon but this appears from the very converſation they 


_ have proved, that Mr. Roberts had reaſon (or at leaſt 


thought he had reaſon) to ſuppoſe himſelf to have been 
inſulted at that Midſummer meeting, 
He had recently been rallied upon the ſubje& of thoſe 


back from dining there, he ſpeaks of Mr. Walker as a 
perſon of an overbearing diſpoſition ; he ſpeaks of a 
diſpute Mr. Walker had had with Mr. Kearſley; and he 


" ſays his own courage is as great as Mr, Walker's, and 


that he would as ſoon challenge, quarrel, or fight with 
him, as with any other man, There is not a word of any 


malicious deſign againſt Mr. Walker — nothing more 


than the boaſting obſervations of a. perſon in liquor, 
upon this ſuppoſed ill treatment he had received, and 
upon the ſuppoſed quarrelſome conduct of Mr. Walker 
but there is nothing expreſſing an intention of promoting 


any private view of his own, or of expoſing the 


charafter of Mr. Walker, or any other circumſtance, 
which could indicate an intent to affront or libel Mr, 


Walker—nothing more than that iſ he ſhould be ill 
uſed by Mr, Walker, he would as readily — him 
as any other perſon een _ 


* Mr. Walker was not at the Infirmary at the Midſummer moning s 


dee Mr. Hilton's evidence in Mr. Law's reply ; the faft is, Mr. Walker 


was in London the day upon which that meeting was beld. The 
witneſſes called; on the part of Mr. Walker, moſt certainly do ſpeak 
to the meeting upon the 2gd of September, 1790, which was the only 
time that Mr. Walker ever met the Defendant at the Infirmary. 
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Ms ade thts a ſubſequent 


| converſation, and that ſubſequent converſation took 


place the day after the quarrel took place, in the after. 


noon of the fixth of November—Mr. Hilton (who 1 


think does not come forward with a very good grace, to 


diſcloſe what paſſed upon that occaſion) ſpeaks to ſome. 


expreſſions which my learned Friend would rely upon 
zs evidence to ſhew, that Mr. Roberts had at that time & 
determined purpoſe to challenge Mr. Walker. 


ue time when this happened is cxtrendy. material, 
Mr. Roberts at that time could not have the original 


purpoſe to challenge Mr. Walker. I will prove, that at 
the very time when this converſation is ſuppoſed to 

have taken place, inſtead of being the challenger of Mr, 
Walker, he had received a challenge from Mr. Walker j 
and 1 will 3 under Mr. Walker's own hand 
writing. 


This what do” you e Mr; Hilton Weekend 


of this matter ?—he muſt have mifunderſtood it — He 
tells you there were two or three letters produced by 
Mr, Roberts—and 1 will ſhew you, that at that very 
time Mr, Roberts had received a challenge from Mr, 
Walker himfelf. But this very ſame Mr. Hilton (who 
bas been diſcloſing private converſation which he ought 


hot to have diſcloſed) tells you, that fo far from having - 
theſe premeditated defigns of affronting and challenging 


Mr. Walker, Mr. Roberts at a ſubſequent period told 
him, he had not the ſmalleſt objection to ſhaking hands, 
and making up all difference with Mr, Walker; and 
that he would as ſoon ſhake hands with him as with any 
man reſiding in Mancheſter. 


As to the ſuppoſed mercenary motive, what becomes 


of that charge ? It is inſinuated, that by quarrelling 
- with Mr, Walker, Mr. Roberts thought he ſhould 
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— with Mr. Pitt. Do any of you enfer- 
tain ſuch an opinion of Mr. Pitt? I don't know thav 
Mr, Walker is of ſo much conſequence to Mr. Pitt, as to 
make it an object to him whether any body quarrelled with 
him or not. Is it poſſible to conceive that any ſuch motive 
could induce Mr. Roberts to poſt him? If any thing, 
did paſs upon the occaſion with reſpe&- to the name of 
Mr. Pitt, the meaning feems obvious. Mr. Hilton won't 
go the length of, ſaying that Mr. Roberts expreſſed 
the ' {lighteſt hope of advantage from Mr. Pitt; but in 
the courſe of the idle conyerſation they had, he happened 
to ſay, Mr. Pitt might hear of this. Why the letters 
were publiſhed, they are both fond of writing— neither 
of them are unaccuſtomed to make appeals to the public, 
1 believe Mr. Walker not leſs ſo than Mr. Roberts ]t 
might come to the ears of Mr, Pitt, that a foolifh diſpute 
had ariſen at the Revolution Society, at Mancheſter, 
concerning an idle ſong, about Mr. Pitt.— The ſubject 
of the quarrel as relating to that ſong, might poſſibly come 
io the cars of Mr. Pitt, and that is the only poſſible circum- 
Rance ta which this converſation could relate there- 
fore, you will diſmiſs from your conſideration of the 
merits of this Cauſe, every thing that has been ſuggeſted 
to you, attempting to fix upon Mr. Roberts any ſordid, 
mercenary motives, or any deſign to ' quarrel with Mr, 
| Walker, unleſs Mr. Walker thought fit to . abuſe, 
or ill treat him. 

Gentlemen, It may be proper to ſtate to you what aro 
the different fituations of the two contending parties, 

Mr. Walker is a man of very large and. very exten- 
| five commercial dealings; no man in the county I believe 
| more-ſo—he is a man of great wealth and opulence, and 
of great power and influence, ariſing from that wealth 
n and from the extent * dealings in 
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Mr. Roberts is not upon a par with Mr, Walkef; in 
= 3 of ſituation Mr. Roberts, I believe, is by birth an 
American—the property which Mr. Roberts and his 
family poſſeſſed in America, they have unfortunately loſt 
by their loyalty and their attachment to this country. Mr. 
Roberts was obliged to leave his on country and pro- 
perty upon that account, and came here with a bare 
ſufficiency to enable him to go through the courſe of a 
UÜberal education, and to commence the practice of a 
liberal profeſſion at Mancheſter— there he has reſided for 
wo or three years, and there he has in his profeſſional 
capacity, I may venture to ſay, conducted himfelf with 5 
honour and with propriety, and gained the eſteem of a 
very large portion of the inhabitants of that place.—- 
Mr. Roberts has likewife had the honour to be em- 
ployed in ſome offices there which eertainly are very 
reſpeRtable+—But in point of fortune, Mr.. Roberts. is 
no match at all for Mr, Walker—in point of influence 
"he is no match for Mr. Walker — the frowns, the 
* oppoſition of a man in Mr, Walker's ſituation, 
might ruin and deſtroy Mr. Roberts there — but the 
enmity of Mr. Roberts to Mr, WER maſt be i incon- 
fiderable in its effect. | 
iy They haye made ſome attempt to prove to you the 
wealth. of Mr. Roberts. The effect of that attempt has 
been, only to ſhew, that while he has reſided at Man- 
eheſter; he has been enabled, out of the favings of his 
profeſſion, to lodge about One Hundred and Fifty Pounds, 
in the hands of his Bankers, Meſſrs. Heywoods; that is 
the account they have given you of the circumſtances 
of Mr. Roberts. Mr. Roberts however is by birth, by 
education, by habits and by connettion, a Gentleman, 
and be is entitled to the uſuage due to a Gentleman, and 
to be treated as ſuch upon all occaſions, | 
Bos | | L This 
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eure) who would diſlike to have à ſong ſung either in 


| ( # } : 
This Dinner given in honour of the Revolution, was 


held on the fifth of November at Mancheſter, and ſurel y 


if any occaſon could. poſſibly exiſt on Which it Was fit, 
that the moſt perfect harmony and the moſt perfect unity 
mould fubſtſt amonz thoſe that were affembled, that was 
the occaſion. W hat have the little party- differences of 


the preſent day to do with the great event which the 


Gentlemen preſent were met to commemorate ? I think 


you will not be of opinion that Mr, Roberts was guilty 
of any great impropriety in expreſſing his difapprobation, + 


when Mr. Walker called for a party fong—-for fuch ie 
certainly was—merely applicable to the party and politics 


of the day. Many Gentlemen might be preſent (on 


which fide the majority was 1 den't knew, and don't 


favour of one party or the other, or that would diſguſt 
either the one party or the other; and therefore inſtead 
of promoting that harmony Which ought to have pre- 
valled; it could have mes 2 ng ear od to bey 
diſcord there. 

But What is it that My; Nene does e 
is balled for by the Chairman? You are told it was not 


by the Chairman's choice that this ſong was called for; 


and it is proved that à Gentleman there (Mr. Wood) 


went to him, and delired che fong might be furg_but it | 


was not publicly” called for. Mr. Wood wert wp and 


 Whiſpered the Chiirmunt z and M. Robetts had no 
reuſon to ſuppoſe that this ſong had been called for, other - 


wiſe than by the OP * the 8 
himſelf. 8 

But fuppoſing that Sine e ans 
Mr, Roberts do upon the occaſion ? He ſimply objects 
to the fong, as a party ſong. There is no attempt to 
W o 
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Walker, the Chairman, — So far from doing it with 
impropriety, he is ſeconded in his objection by 
another Gentleman, of the name of Philips, whe is 
deſcribed by the witneſles as the particular friend of Mr. 
Walker; and therefore the idea of Mr. Walker's con- 
ceiving any offence, at the manner in which the objection 


was made by Mr, Roberts, is perfectly ridiculous, 


But yet, notwithſtanding the great delicacy with which 
my Friend bas contended that Mr. Walker conducted 


Himſelf upon the occaſion 'as Chairman — that ſtrict 
_  anpartiality — that diſregard to faction and the party 


of the day-—you find that he was angry —that he was 


full of reſentment before Mr. Roberts had gone up 


to ſpeak to him Vou find that he was angry, even with 
Bis boſom friend Mr. Philips — chat his temper was 

arritated, and he conſidered the objettion to his party 
ſong as an affront to himſelf That was not quite 
agreeable to the delicacy which my Friend has given him 


credit for—that was not condu& as a Chairman perfectly 


impartial—at the ſame time it is heartily to be wiſhed, 


chat the diſpute had gone no further than the expreſſions 


of diſcontent which Mr. Walker then uſed, 

Mr. Roberts, at ſome diſtance of time, went up to 
the further end of the room and ſpoke to Mr, Walker— 
he addreſſed him by the ſtyle and title of Boroughreeve— 


Is that 'a term of reproach and affront? What but 


reſentment for ſome other cauſe induced Mr. Walker 


10 reply as he did upon being ſo addreſſed, and not 


addreſſed for any purpoſe of quarrelling? for it will 
appear in the courſe of the correſpondence that I have 


to lay before you by-and-by, that Mr. Roberts meant 


to be upon good terms with him-—He went up to him 
to appeaſe. his anger, having obſerved him to be a little 
W. he is addreſſed by the term Baroughreeve: 


i 1 he 
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(84 )- 
he turns röund to Mr, Roberts, in anger, as his friend 
admits— Sir, I am no Boroughreeve here.“ 

Mr, Lloyd has not been very particular in deſcribing 
bis looks and his geſtures upon that occaſion ; but I will 
call other wha who did obſerve his looks, his 
manner, and geſtures; and it is not only in words that 
a provocation may be given—a man may be inſulted as 
much and as groſsly by the manner, as he can by the 
 matter—looks and geſtures may convey as groſs an 
aflront even as language itſelf, and it may be true that 
the manner in which Mr, Walker uttered theſe words 
Sir, I am no Boroughreeve here” might be ſufficient 
to provoke Mr. Roberts to make uſe of thoſe expreſſions 
of which Mr. Lloyd has given you an account. Mr, 
Lloyd has ſworn that he did make uſe of theſe expreſ- 
ſions; and 1 muſt believe he did, for very far indeed 
am I from imputing to Mr. Lloyd (whatever his 
friendſhip may be for Mr. Walker) the deſign of 
ſayirſh any thing that is not moſt ſtrictly true. 

If Mr. Roberts's intention had been to inſult him 
further in a public manner, he would have made it 
more public ; he. would have declared it; he would have 
challenged Mr, Walker, or called him by opprobrious 
names, in the hearing and in the erg of that 
Company but he does not do ſo; FA word mòte 
does he ſay, than thoſe words which were heard by 
Mr. Lloyd, who ſat next to the Boroughreeve, and 
by Mr. Lloyd only, for not one other barn appears 
to have heard thoſe words, 
Mr. Roberts went away when he got home, diſguſted 
- as he was at the manner in which he had been treated by 
Mr. Walker, he wrote a Letter to him, which Letter 
Jam free to confeſs he had better-not have written ; it 
would certainly haye been more prudent and more diſcreet 
oy 4 | j ” 
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to have let the matter end where it was—In that Letter 

Mr. Roberts relates to Mr. Walker what had happened at 
the meeting—talks of his vociferating for the ſong of 
% Billy Pitt the Tory” —ſpeaks of the propriety there 
would have been in conducting every thing at the meet- 
ing with harmony and unanimity, and the impropriety of 
party ſongs—He tells him of his anger, his haughtineſs 
and his arrogance—and he repeats to him the expreſhon 


that he, Mr, Walker, had uſed towards Mr. Roberts. —The 


concluſion that Mr. Roberts draws, is, that as a Chair- 
man Mr, Walker had acted with xOLLY ; and as a Gentleman 
' he, Mr. Roberts, had received from him unprovoked 1niygR- 
| rinzxcz.— This i is the utmoſt extent of the Reproaches 
contained in that Letter They are angry words, and no 
more, and they are words which I wiſh had been ſpared ' 
it was a Letter which had better not have been ſent, but 
it was ſent immediately upon the provocation—it was 
ſent the moment Mr, Roberts got home — But there is not 
a word in that Letter importing that he had any inten- 
tion to challenge Mr. Walker—and in the very next 
Letter he writes, you will find he r N ſuch 
intention. 8 
But what is the condulſt of Mr. Walker upon this « oc 
caſtion ? I have confeſſed Mr. Roberts would have done 
better, if he had not written this Letter; but Mr. Wal- 
ker, having ſpoken angrily to Mr. Roberts, and receiving 
this angry Letter in conſequence of it—I think he would 
have done well to have difregarded it; and if Mr. 
Roberts really had: the hoſtile intentions imputed to him, 
to have left it to Mr. Roberts to have proceeded further in 
the buſineſs ; which Mr. Roberts certainly never intended 
to have done. - 10 ; 
Mr. Walker, however, does take notice of the dne | 
. ang takey notice of it too in a Wen 
| ve 
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ave preduded wn from ever bringing an Action. —As 
> tothe abuſe, he retorts it with intereſt, for he accuſes 
Mr, Roberts of abſurdity, of folly, and of falſehood—. 
but that is not all; he challenges him—and 1 defy my 
Friend, by any comment upon this paper, to put any 
e ATURE Ide 
=] will readto you the Lauer. 114. 9 
| 4 Sir, 6 | 
* Your Letter e 
5 4 anſwer laſt night, My conduft.'as Chairman was 
4 frictiy proper if you are diſſatisfied with it, I will 
immediately juſtify it, in whatever manner you-pleaſe; 
and conſidering the difference between your ſituation 
and mine, it would; I conceive, be highly improper 
in me to take any other notice of the abſurdity of 
eee ER ya ART en 
Letter, unleſs called upon by you.“ 
What Mr. Walker means by the Ae a0 Stitation, 
I really don't know Whether it was the high character 
of Boroughreeve, or whether it was the ſituation of Mr. 
| Walker as a married man, and as having a family, that 
made the difference, I don't know—that he does not con- 
deſcend to explain, but that any of thoſe circumſtances 
| ſhould make it a matter of material. difference which of 
them was to, be the challenger, I don't at; all underſtand. 
However, this is the plain and manifeſt meaning af this 
letter—that Mr. Walker meant to ſignify to Mr. Roberts, 
that he was willing to decide the difference between them 
| ere een eee 
forth and formally call upon Mr. Walker for that 
purpoſe, or whether Mr. Walker, in conſequence of the 
letter he had received, was to be the formal challenger, 
ITE INC WEI. 
1 defy ; 
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I defy any perfor! reading this letter, to put ary other 
conſtruction upon it than that it was a challenge to fight 
and Mr. Walker has put that conſtruction upon it him- 
ſelf —1t will appear in the ſabſequent part of the correſs 
pondente, that he cotifidered the letter as being of that 
import—that he wiſhed it to be fo confidered by Mr, 
Roberts; and that lie conceived he had ſo explained ity 
fally and ne OL e eee e $3104 
Roberts. 

Even after this enge was received from Mer, 
Walker, Me. Roberts docs not ſhow that malignant pur- 
poſe that is imputed to him. Me, Roberts writes another 
letter to Mr, Walker, and he begins that letter by faying 
1 was perfectly fatisfiet with the reparation 1 gave 
© myſelf, When I informed you of my opinion of your 
„ conduct as 4 Chairman, aut of your improper and 
„ ungentlemaen like warmth towards me as an individual: 
„ did not feet ſafficient provecttion to' juſtify 4 
violation of laws, which you ſee to defpife.” Then 

he goes through the purticulars of what had paſſed, and 
peaks of Mr. nne him, od N 
the aggte for. 

Therefore you ſee in this letter, Mr. Red ep 
difeltims any interttion of meaning to chatlenge Mr. 
Walker, or to provoke tm to fight=and he ſays that 
de had given to himſelf all the reparationm he wattted, 

when he wrote that firſt letter to Mr. Walker, Whick 
confiſts of nothing more than the chargt of roOLty and 
Mytntinrnce, Mt, Roberts, at that" time believing 
himſelf to be treated with impertinence and impropriety 
by Mr. Walker, at the conchufiorr of the letter, though 
ke ſhews he uriderftosd Mr. Walker's letter as x chal- 
lenge — he there expreſſes himſelf in language which 
plainly imports, that it was Mr. Roberts's view to have 


ö * 


character, and holds the ſituation of a Gentleman. — He 
could not but take notice of Mr. Walker's intention to 
. Gght him, and he gives Mr, Walker his option. | 


(8) 


this difpute accommodated between them, as rational, 
and not as irrational beings, by talking over the cauſe of 
the diſpute—diſcovering who was to blame, and having 
the matter ſettled at the ſame time having thoſe ſenti- 
ments which, though not warranted by law, prevail in 

almoſt every honourable mind; and it is impoſlible to 
eradicate them from the mind of any man, who bears the 


I Vill read thoſe words at the concluſion that Letter, 


and they are. the ſtrongeſt to be found in that Letter— 
Mou at the Revolution dinner did and faid that with 


«which I was diſſatisfied ; but not in ſuch a degree as to 
& juſtify an appeal to the decifion which roſe in your 


_ . mind, and to Which you deſire to throw on me both 


te the odium and the guilt, of reſorting,” Is this like 
ſeeking an, occaſion of fighting? Is this ſeeking an op- 
portunity of challenging Mr. Walker to a duel P It is juſt 


the reverſe, —* If my letter charged you falſely, as you 


* lay if did, it, was your buſineſs to diſprove it, and 
« defend yourſelf, like a rational being, or like an irrati- 


© onal one; in either way, therefore, I am ready to 


& meet you the chaice lies with yourſelf Mr, Roberts 
Rill declining to challenge, and to call, Mr. Walker to 
an account, though he had received in lire terms 


2 challenge from Mr. Walker. 


Gentlemen, This Letter procured another from Mr. 
Walker; and really that Letter is expreſſed in terms 
ſo ambiguous, that upon the face of the Letter itſelf, if 
it had not been explained by a ſubſequent Letter of Mr. 


: Walker's, I ſhould hardly have known what þ . 
| The Letter is this — | et 
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I find that you neither know me nor my gallen 
Had you written to me like a rational being, as ſuch 
I had anſwered you; and had I either injured you, or 
meant to have injured you, I would have called upon you 
e before this—but having done neither, and conceiving 
« myſelf to have been extremely ill treated by you, I 
certainly cannot call upon you—But as I have given 
you one option, I will give you another—to call upon 


«© me when I have no doubt I ſhall convince you, eat. 


% not only how much you have been miſtaken, but how _ 
much injuſtice you have done me.? | 
Now, conſiſtently with the tenor of theſe expreſſions, 
Mr. Walker might mean that he would convince him 
by fair argument that injuſtice had been done him—but 
you will ſee Mr. Walker diſclaims that meaning in his 
- ſubſequent Letters, and he plainly avows that he meant 
to challenge Mr. Roberts, and, to provoke him to a 
duel. Mr. Roberts, however, confidered this Letter 
in a. pacific ſenſe, and he writes him an anſwer which 
is dated Saturday night—I believe that was the fixth of 
November. All this aroſe on the ſixth of November, 
The firſt Letter (the challenge) is dated on the morning 
of Saturday, and therefore you fee it is anterior to the 
converſation Mr, Hilton ſpoke of. 

In this Letter Mr. Roberts, not chuſing to ſuppoſe 
that Mr, Walker had meant by his laſt Letter to fight 
him —conſiders the appointment which Mr, Walker 
had made by his Letter as an amicable appointment— 
He ſays he has no objection to meet him he defires 
him to appoint a time and place of meeting—he ſays, 
Whenever you think proper, and wherever, except 
at your own houſe—Two or three Gentlemen 1 wiſh | 
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tion.“ 
- himſelf propoſes a fair and a rational diſcuſſion of the 
© controverſy between them, and that that diſcuſſion too 


(490; ) - 
to be preſent, and theſe I leave to your own ſelec- 
Then you ſee, in this Letter,” Mr. Roberts 


ſhould be in the. preſence of two or three Gentlemen 


of Mr. Walker's own ſelection.— He ſays in the Letter, 
That he ſhall never be convinced that Mr. Walker did not 


mean to uſe him ill; but he does not truſt-to his on 
judgment—he is willing to ſubmit it to two or three 


Gentlemen of Mr. Walker's own ſelection—and he con- 
dcludes his Letter in this way—* I will conclude in the 
language of one of your toaſts, with à ſlight altera- 


& ation” — © May every Briton be as averſe to invading 


the opinions of * as en in 1 
| f his own.” - 


Now, Gase is there any thing like hoſtility. i in 
that? and can any poſſible reaſon be ſuggeſted why, 
after the writing of that Letter, the whole of this 


" diſpute ſhould not have been determined in a proper 
and a reaſonable way, by the interpoſition of Friends ? 


But this was not what Mr. Walker meant—Inftead of 
returning an anſwer that he atcepted- of Mr, Roberts's 
propoſition, he returns this laconic . a 


Sin, 8 


1 You are ſo very dull of . or ſo very 
fond of miſinterpretation, (or perhaps both) that I ſhall 


„ give myſelf no more trouble about you.“ 


Pull of comprehenſion! ”” What was it that he had ail. 
apprehended An the laſt Letter he had written, he appre - 
hended that Mr. Walker's propoſals were pacific Mr. 
Walker fays Mr. Roberts is dull he did not mean that. 
When Mr. Walker deſires him to call upon him, he means 


that he ſhould call upon him for hoſtile puxpoſes When 


( 91 ) 


Mr. Walker, in that prior Letter, ſays that he ſhould 
convince him—he meant that he would teach him 


a leflon by ſword or by piſtol—that is the meaning, and 


the avowed meaning of this laſt Letter that I have been. 
ſtating to you. You are ſo very dull of comprehenſion, 


© or ſo very fond of miſinterpretation (or perhaps both), 
„ that I ſhall give myſelf no more trouble about you,” 


Why, Gentlemen, day-light could not be clearer, after 
this letter, than Mr. Walker's intentions;— It was in 
vain. for Mr. Roberts then to ſay, that he did not under- 
ſtand Mr. Walker—he muſt neceſſarily underſtand Mr. 


Walker to have ſent him a challenge, and this occaſions 


another letter to be ſent to Mr, Walker —in which Mr. 
Roberts informs him — that if he would engage ta take no 
legal advantage over him (underſtanding Mr. Walker to 
have before challenged him) he would ſend him a meſſage. 


This letter was carried to Mr, Walker — Mr, Walker re- 


turned it contemptuoully, unopened — it was carried 


again — the ſubjett of it was explained to Mr. Walker, 
and Mr. Walker's anſwer was, That his firſt Letter to 


Mr. Roberts was an anſwer to that laſt, — What is that 
firſt Letter? — It is the very Letter in which Mr. Wal- 


ker challenges Mr. Roberts — to that he refers — to that 
he appeals; and that is the only anſwer that he conde-" 


ſcends to give to Mr. Roberts, to the meſſage which Mr. 


Roberts had thus ſent to him.—I believe Mr, Walker 


accompanied this by an aſſurance, that he would not 
take any legal advantage of Mr. Roberts—and the almoſt 


neceſſary conſequence of this was, that a meſſage was 


ſent by Mr. Roberts to him. Mr, Walker was waited 


upon on the part of Mr. Roberts, I think by a Gentleman 
of the name of Swann, an officer, I believe; and Mr. 
Walker, by the hands of Mr. Richardſon, a friend of 
| die * an anſwer in writing.—I ſhould indeed have 
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ſtated, that before that meſſage was ſent, both the parties 
had publiſhed the previous correſpondence. — Mr, 
Roberts, fooliſhly enough, had printed thoſe letters 
which had paſſed between them, with- a preface — 
Mr. Walker followed his example, and both had 
appealed to. the public, The letters were publiſhed on 
both ſides — a written anſwer to Mr. Roberts's meſ- 
ſage was delivered by Mr. Richardſon, by the di- 
rections of Mr, Walker, to Mr, Swann.—Gentlemen, - 
that paper that was ſo delivered, has; by ſome accident, 
been loſt; but however, the loſs of it will not be mate- 
rial, becauſe Mr, Walker was not content with the de- 
. livery of the copy, but on the 15th. of November, one 
day before the date of Mr. Roberts's publication, which 
is the ſubje& of this Action, Mr. Walker publiſhes his 
anſwer, along with ſome other Letters, and ſome other 
Papers, ſubſcribed by his Friend Mr. Philips -and. other 
Gentlemen—He-publiſhed this anſwer, along with the 
other papers, in a hand bill, which, though dated the 
15th, was not in truth publiſhed, till immediately pre- 
ceeding the publication of Mr. Roberts's poſting paper 
and Iwill read to you the paper which Mr. Walker has 
thought fit ſo to publiſh, and you ſhall judge, whether 
Mr. Roberts, or any other man in Mr. Roberts's ſituation, 
could well have refrained from doing what he has done, 
— When I ſay that, I do not mean to defend the legality 
of it, but I contend that the provocation was as ſtrong. 
as a man could poſſibly receive, and that the return to 
that provocation was not more violent, nay that it was 
not ſo violent, as the aft that had been immediately done 
by Mr. Walker to Mr. Roberts —the paper that I have 
alluded to as the anſwer to Mr. Roberts, is this 
„ In whatever manner Mr. Roberts had thought 
66 e e upon Foy Walker " 

66 
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4 after the receipt of any of Mr. Walker's: Letters, Mr. 
„ Walker would have held himſelf bound to: have 
„ attended Mr. Roberts's call.” 
Why is not that avowing the meaning of his oon 
Letters p Does not he mean to ſay; that his Letters had 
called upon Mr. Roberts to require him, Mr. Walker, 
to fight? He ſays he ſhould have held himſelf bound to 
have attended Mr. Roberts's call, after any one of theſe. 
Letters—But he goes on further—* and which, if Mr. 
« Walker is not greatly miſinformed, Mr. Roberts was 
66 fully acquainted with,” — Then he not only avows- 
his meaning, but he avows that he knew that that- 
meaning had been fully communicated, to Mr. Roberts. 
He goes on in theſe. words But Mr. Walker can- 
* by no means, think it incumbent. on any. man to be 
« ready, at any time, (however diſtant from the origin 
«.of a. diſpute); to bolſter. up the character of another, 
« whoſe: conduct in that diſpute, has juſtly degraded. 
him from. any pretenſions, to rank as a Gentleman, 


.- 6 or a Man of Honor,” 


To. bolſter up his reputationi—for what ꝰ why for 
proweſs, to reſcue him from the imputation of cowardice ;; 
it can mean nothing elſe — there is nothing elſe that a 
duel can bolſter. up a man's reputation for, — Then Mr. 
Walker not only acknowledges. challenging Mr. Roberts, 
dut he imputes to Mr. Roberts cowardice, in having re- 
fuſed that challenge. — That Mr; Roberts's conduct, 
* in the diſpute which. Mr, Roberts has ſo unaccountably- 
&. forced himſelf into with Mr. Walker, has been ſuch, 
„„ Mr. Walker truſts, is the opinion of. thoſe, who- have 
*| only read Mr. Roberts's on ſtatement of the affair; 
„ nevertheleſs, if Mr. Roberts can prove what Mr. 
44 Walker has been compelled by Mr. Roberts to lay be- 


. 6: fore the publics, to be erroneous, * 
66 4 
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| i VB & Mr, Walker will meet Mr. Roberts“ ſtill avowing 
| 


„ think proper to appoint — but if Mre Roberts cannot 
_  «& do this, Mr. Roberts muſt ſtand convicted of FALSE- 
| | « HOOD before the public, to whom Mr. Roberts has 
1 4 thought proper to appeal; and in that caſe Mr. Walker 
| BT « cannot think of reducing himſelf to a level with Mr. 
| « Roberts,” — This is the anſwer he daliveres to Mr," 
Swann, 2. | 9. . _ EW 
„ alſo give to the ane the following letters, 
_ & which are further proofs (if any are neceſſary) of the 
<& valour and the veracity of Mr. Roberts; after which 1 
« ſhall ceaſe to trouble myſelf, or to inſult them about 
<« the further attempts of an adverſary, who has ſhrunk 
«from a private deciſion, and only ventures on the 
« meſſage he proclaims ſo triumphantly, after he has, 
for near a week, made the affair a ſubje& of public 
& converſation, and when he'ſeems to hope that the 
<P „ may be ready to ſecond him in the bufinefs.“ 
THOMAS WALKER. 
This paper, thus ſigned, Thomas Walker, was printed 
in the form of a hand bill — eight hundred of theſe 
hand bills were printed and diſperſed, by order of Mr. 
Walker, before Mr. Roberts wrote the paper that is 
now complained of.— That this paper had been ſo printed 
by Mr. Walker, was communicated to Mr. Roberts by 
his own ſervant—and on the inſtant, in the paſſion and 
reſentment excited by the publication of ſuch a paper, 
imputing to him almoſt every thing that could be 
imputed to a'man—l ſay, in the paſſion ariſing from that, 
he inſtantly wrote the paper from whence the hand bill 
has been printed, which has now been read,—It was 
ſent inſtantly to the Printer—a few of theſe papers were 
* and ſome fe- diſtributed<but- in two days 
ay | Mr. 


| = his purpoſe — ( at any time and place Mr. Roberts may 
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- Mr. Roberts was cool again, and wiſhed to o get In all that 
| had been ſo printed. 

Now, let us compare theſe two Libels leber tn 
let us ſee which is the moſt virulent Mr, Walker's 
has the precedency—it comes firſt—it is the provocation 

to Mr. Roberts to do what he has done, Why, it ſeems 
Mr. Roberts has called Mr. Walker a Bully—He fays, 
that he has commenced his virulence againſt him like 

2 Bully—has conducted it like a Fool—has ated in it 
like a Scoundrel—has ended it like a Coward—at laſt - 
has turned Blackguard—and he concludes it with this 

- obſervation, that he is © unworthy of aſſociation with, 
or notice of, any Gentleman who HO * own 
Aura and ' 

My learned Friend 150 talked to you a — deal of 

the reflection which this bears upon the character of 
Mr. Walker as a Merchant. Is there a word about the 
character or ſituation of Mr, Walker, as a Merchant, in 
. this? Every thing that has been ſaid in this paper, 
refers to the diſpute between theſe two Parties, and 
nothing elſe, —If. Mr. Walker's character as a Merchant 
had been meant to be brought into queſtion, and that 
- had been the import of the paper, or of any thing written 
by Mr. Roberts my Friend, or - whoever prepared the 
Declaration in this Action, would have ſo charged it— 
They have not charged it to be an imputation upon Mr. 
Walker in his Mercantile character and if they had ſo 
charged it, I ſhould have been entitled to your Verdict. 
Every conſideration of damage ſuſtained by Mr. Walker, 
as a merchant, is foreign to the queſtion now before you 
Nothing of that ſort is imported by the paper that has 
been publiſhed— Nothing of that ſort is imported by 
any thing that has paſſed between the parties in the 
8 of this W this paper refers to 1 
. el e, 


N 
elſe, but What was done in the progreſs of that diſpute, 
As to the epithets Bully, Fool, Scoundrel, Coward, 
and Blackguard, they are certainly epithets blaci guard 
enough —they do not refer to any particular act —but ate 
mere general terms of paſſion and abuſe. | 
My learned Friend has beſtowed a very ingenious 
comment upon one of the words—the word Scoundrel— 
I ſuppoſe becauſe that is the only word not to be found 
an his Client's libel.—-1 cannot ſay I agree with him in the 
comment he has made upon that word —it is but a word 
of general abuſe and reſentment, and is ſo conſidered by 
the law for if I do not print it or publiſh it in writing, 
and only in words call a man a fcoundrel, the law diſ- 
regards ſuch mere general abuſe—ſo much, that the 
party to whom I addreſs myſelf cannot maintain an 


action againſt me—the words are not actionable. 


But what does Mr. Walker ſay 'of Mr. Roberts, before 
Mr. Roberts publiſhes this. In the firſt place he avows 
his. challenge — He ſays in expreſs - terms, that Mr. 


Roberts had ſhrunk from a private decifion—Why is not 
that calling him Coward ?—Is not that more empha- 
tically calling him Coward ? becauſe he does not merely 


-uſe the general term, as Mr. Roberts does, but he points 
out in what: inſtance he has ated as a 'Coward —he 5 


Points his malignity—it is more er ahdpaticulaty 
applied to pretended facts. 


Does not he likewiſe call him a Bully ? He does nt 


indeed uſe the word Bully—but he ſays Mr. Roberts has 


plumed himſelf upon the laſt meſſage he ſent That 
meſſage which you ſee, from the context you muſt 
ſuppoſe to be a challenge.— Till he, Mr. Roberts, had 
talked of it publicly for a week—till he had talked of it 
in the preſence of Ladicg—and till Mr. Roberts was 
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perſelily ſecure that the Magiſtrates would interpoſe ay 

a ſecond, and prevent the duel from taking place — 
Why, if that is not charging a man with being à Bully, 

1 don't know What is+-if that mode of acting would 
not entitle him to the denomination of a Bully, I con- 
ceive nothing can deſerve the appellation ſo much, 

as making a parade and pretence of being ready to fight, 
after having taken effeftual means to Prone the 

| {{ampletion of any purpoſe of fighting, 

Mr. Walker tells him he is a Liar too, or- ieee 
valent to ſuch a charge (that is a word not to be found 
in Mr. Roberts's Libel) He tells him that unleſs he proves 
certain things (in what manner he does not point out) 

\ he. ſtood convicted of falſehood.— Then is there any 
thing opprobrious contained in the Libel imphted to Mr. 
Roberts, which is not contained in this Libel, which 
Mr, Walker has publiſmed againſt Mr. Roberts ? 

And with reſpeft to the concluſion of Mr, Roberts's 
Libel, wherein he declares Mr. Walker unworthy 
of aſſociation with, or notice of any Gentlemah who 

regards his own. charafter—this is what my learned 

Friend ſays would _ baniſh him ftom all reſpeſtable 

Sgciety=be a diſgrace to his Sons, and his Sons Sons, 
to the temoteſt generations.—This is but a mere echo of 
what My, Walker had juſt before ſaid of Mr. Roberts 
for the very words in Mr. Walker's Libel are theſe 
Speaking of Mr. Roberts, he ſays — © Whoſe conduct 
„in the diſpute has juſtly degraded him from any 
e pretenſions to rank as a Gentleman, or Man of 

- & honour,”-——Now is not that exactly the ſame thing? | 

And does Mr, Roberts in his publication, ſay any thing to 

f more than what Mr. Walker had publiſhed of him ? 

My Friend has talked of publications beyond the limits 
* this Realm — We have heard of no ſuch \ publications 
| N * but 


1 
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- — but 1 think that out of eight hundred hand bills; ſome | 


were as likely to fly beyond the limits of this Realm, -as 
any hand bills publiſhed» by Mr. Roberts. — Then does 
Mr. Walker come into a Court of Juſtice with clean 


hands? Has he, in the firſt inſtance, - appealed: as he 


' ought to have done to the Laws of his Country? If he 

thought he had ſuffered any wrong, or any injuſtice, has 
not he taken vengeance into his own hands? has not he 
done it in ſuch a way, as to make himſels guilty of every 
thing that he can poſſibly impute to Mr. Roberts? 

Does not Mr. Walker, throughout the whole of the 
early part of this buſineſs, aſſume to himſelf the character 
of a fighting man? How he happened to drop that cha- 

-rafter 1 do not know. — He ſays it is too late—his 
valour was wound up for a period of a week or ten days, 
or ſome ſuch period, and then expired; — I would gladly 
have hoped, if the correſpondence would have permitted 
me to do fo, that Mr. Walker had deſiſted from the 
purpoſe of fighting, upòn better motives — that he had 

© conſidered that it would have been an act which was 
_ againſt every moral and every religious duty, and à vio- 
lation of the Laws of his Country, —T would gladly have 


ſuppoſed, that that had been the reaſon why Mr. Walker 


all of a ſudden decliries the character of a Challenger — 


but it is not ſo— In his laſt publication, he not only in- 


ſiſts upon the provocation he had given Mr. Roberts to 
fight, but he challenges Mr. Roberts with having de- 
clined that private deciſion — confiders him as a degraded. 
character, unworthy to have his reputation for courage 
bolſtered up by Mr. Walker — and after that, he tells 
him, that if he proves certain things to his ſatisfaction, 
he will fight him ſtill — Therefore it was not From con- 
ſcientious motives, not from motives of regard to the 
4 A. S l g 2. | = 4 | : y Laws 
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Laws of his Country, that Mr, Walker had now laid aſide . 
the character of a. Challenger. 4 5 
Whether Mr. Walker does or does not wiſh to eſta- 
. bliſh a reputation for military valour— whether he is, in 
the general courſe of his conduR, violent, inſolent, and 
overbearing, or not, you may know perhaps better than 
I — It is not my purpoſe to calumniate the character of 
Mr. Walker— My buſineſs here is to defend my Client, 
Mr. Roberts — and in doing that, I am obliged to advert 
to the conduct of Mr. Walker in this buſineſs — In that 
conduct I ſee his character — and to that conduct alone, 
I refer every obſervation that I make. — I derive them 
not from any other ſource — I am. not inſtructed to derive 
them from any other fource—My inſtructions, my duty, 
and inclinations, all are to defend my Client, and not 
defame the character of Mr. Walker, — But as I cannot 
aſcribe Mr, Walker's preference of a legal conteſt to has 
regard for the obſervance of the law, it is neceſſary to 
look for ſome other motive — and it appears to me, that 
he found, upon cool conſideration, that he might contend 
with Mr. Roberts in a manner much more ruinous to 
Mr. Roberts — He knew, that by his purſe and his 
power, he might baniſh him from the Town of Man- 
cheſter, where he hoped to ſupport himſelf, by the hon- 
ourable exerciſe of his profeſſion, — To that motive alone 
I can, impute Mr, Walker's conduR, in. thus bringing an 
Action for damages, and -adopting a deſign upon Mr. 
Roberts's pocket, after having himſelf appeared as a 
Challenger, a Libeller, and a man acting in defiance of 
the Laws of his Country — an attempt to ruin Mr. 
Roberts by expence — to nothing elſe can I impute his 
endeavouring to ſeek redreſs by an Action for damages. 
The conſequences of a verdift againſt Mr. Roberts 


1 5 at any rate muſt be ſevere If you give one 
NSG. ſhilling 
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thilling, or one penny in damages, Mr. Roberts muſt 
be ſubje& to all the coſts of this action; and the coſts of 
this action ate not an immaterial, or inconfideradle object 
they would not be immaterial or inconſiderable to almoſt 
any man—but they ate particularly material to a perfor 
in the ſituation of Mr. Roberts. Vou have had ſeveral, 
though not a great multitude of | witneſſes produced, 
on the part of the Plaintiff, in this aftion—but there are 
a hoſt of witneſſes attending—1 dare fay you know, that 
almoſt half the town of Mancheſter are attending upon 
this occaſion, to give evidence—Though not called, I 
make no doubt, that when the coſts come to be taxed, 
2 zl the expence of their attendance will be brought to 

ſwell the reckoning of Mr. Roberts, and to throw upon 
Him a burthen, which his purſe and his ſituation are not 
equal to. 

It is ſuggeſted to me that there is a Short-hand Writer 
brought down from London, to take notes of this 
Trial Mr. Gurney—a Gentleman of the firſt eminence 
in his profeſſion,—I do not mean to ſuggeſt that his 
; bill will be included, or that the proper officer will 
allow it in the coſts; but the circumſtance does ſeem to 
ſhow the ſpirit with which this cauſe has been conducted; 
and it tends to ſhow this, that Mr.. Walker has not yet 
done with publications he means to publiſh this Trial— 
So far from being afraid that his Sons and Grandſons 
ſhould hear what has been ſaid of him, he means to 
publiſh it himſelf, and, for what 1 know, amongſt the 
State Trials I cannot otherwiſe account for Mr, Gur- 
Hey? s being brought down from London to take down # 
in ſhort-hand the proceedings on this Trial; for as to 
any queſtion of law, none can ariſe—the Count above 
has not any ſentence to paſs upon the Defendarg—all 


W upon your CITY 1 your verdift alone. 8 
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In a cafe thus eirtumſtanced, I am ſure, notwithſtand» 
ing all the abilities of my learned Friend, he will nos 
be able to perſuade you, that Mr. Walker is entitled 
to much damages. Had this publication immediately 
enſued the! quarrel at the Revolution Dinner, without 
- any challenge — without any provocation from Mr, 
Walker—without the- publication of any Libel on the 
part of Mr. Walker-—Had it been unprovoked, except 
by thoſe. circumſtances in which that quarrel originated, 
it might have been a cauſe for conſiderable damages 
but does it lie in the mouth of Mr. Walker himſelf, who 
is at leaſt an equal violator of the law--who has himſelf 


done the firſt violent aft ſor every thing that preceded 


that laſt publication of Mr. Walker's is mere milk and 
water—that contains every thing that is contained in Mr. 
Roberts's Libel, and contains more, 

Having purſued this conduct, and thus taken the law 


into his own hands, I will appeal to your ſober judg- | 


ment and diſcretion, whether you think it is fit that 
Mr, Walker ſhould receive any thing that is ſerious in 
the ſhape of damages. 


My Client, Mr. Roberts, has quite his native 


Country, and has thrown himſelf upon the protection 
of this —I truſt, that in your conſideration of the 
merits of this Caſe, you will not only convince Mr, 
Walker, that when he means to appeal to the Laws of 
his Country, he is to make that appeal in the firſt 
inſtance—and that after ſuch ſteps as he has taken to 
avenge himſelf, he ſhall not have further vengeance, fo 
far as you can prevent it, in an action for damages 
I truſt too that you will ſatisfy Mr. Roberts, that he has 
not done injudiciouſly or imprudently in throwing 
himſelf upon the protection of this Country—that he 


end all others in his ſituation may always depend upon 


(10 


the Laws of this c; and upon the mild and juſt 
manner in which thoſe Laws are adminiſtered. by a Jury - 
of Engliſhmen, 

Gentlemen, I have nothing to add to the obſervations. 
I have already troubled you with, perhaps too much at 
length—but I had a long correſpondence to ſtate—you 
will have it all read; and I have no objections to pro- 
ducing to your inſpection, every thing that has been 
written by Mr. Roberts upon the occafion—not meaning 
to juſtify all he has written, but to draw this inference 
—that- the Publication was not deliberately malicious, 
but that his reſentment was gradually increaſed by Provo. 
cation—till at laſt, by one violent and outrageous act, 
he was provoked ps compelled to print that paper, 
which has been the ſubye& of the preſent Action. 
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Tue Rev. Lewis Loyd. (worn) 
Examined by Mr; Lambe 


Q. I believe you was at the Revolution Dinner at 
Mancheſter, upon the 5th. of November laſt. 
A. I was. 
Q. Do you recollett the ſong of aun Fit the Tory 
being called for? | 
A. I do. 
2. Do you recolle& Mr, Roberts objecting to it ? 
my. 
Q. Did he object to it in a violent and angry, or in 
a quiet and peaceable manner? 
A. Not in an angry manner by any means; I obſerved 
no ſymptoms of anger. 
Q. Was your ſituation fuch, that if there had . 


any ſymptoms of anger, you oſt have diſcovered them ? 


A. 1 fat next but one to Mr. Roberts; there wete 
no ſymptoms of anger, uy of dip r n 
diſpleaſed with it. 

2. Do you recolle& Mr, Philips ſeconding! the 
objection ? 

A. Ves, very well. 

2. Upon theſe objetions being made the ct was 
given up, and not ſung, 

A. It was not ſung. 

. Did you ſee Mr. Walker at that time ? 

A. I did. 


2. How did he appear to you to be ? 


A, Conſiderably agitated, 
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- Q. Did you les Mr, Philips goiup 66 Mr. Walker ? 
A. I did not. | 
Q. Did you ſee Mr. Roberts go up to hin b 
A. I did not I left the room at an early hour. 
Q. Did Mr. Walker diſcover any ſigns of difpleaſure ? 
A. He ſhock his head, and directed very angry looks 
: to that part of the room in which Mr. yOu Philips 
and 8 Reharis 1 


we! „ Lewis Lo, þ | 
Croſs 4 a by Mr. Tas 


Q. Yeu aw Myr. Walker's countenance direfted, you 
fay, to that part of the room where 1 Nr * 
Mr. Philips were fitting ? 52 J | 

A. I did. Ni £ 

2. Was you able to diſcover whether his countenance 
Was more Fe directed to Mr. Philips or Ar. 
| Roberts? | | 
Trl thought he direRed thoſe angry looks to. Me. 
George Philips. | 

- Q. Whether Mr. Walker's condu# upon that occaſion, 
as Chairman, was not proper for that ſifuation ; and whe- 
zher he did not do all in his power pres the 
harmony of the day ? 

A. 1 knew George Philips and Mr. Walker were 
particular friends, and I conſidered Now Walker's con- 
duct as exceedingly proper. 

Q. You will, I dare ſay, have no bischen « to - 
that his condult was Se _— 
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A. 1 have not; and for this reaſon, becauſe nay eo 
were directed to his friend, 

Mr. Lambe. Mr. Philips and Mr. Roberts/ fat in the 
ſame direftion, both placed with their backs towards Mr, 
Walker ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore Mr. Walker's looks might be diretted to 
either. 

A. Yes; but there was one circumſtance which 
weighed very much with me, in thinking that they 
were directed to Mr. Philips. We ſat with our backs to 
Mr, Walker, and Mr. George Philips turned his face 
towards the Chair. Mr. Walker immediately obſerved 
him ; and when he obſerved him, he directiy We 
thoſe angry looks Fbefore obſerved. . 
©. Then Mr. Roberts had not turned his face cowards 


tze Chair? 


A. That I cannot ſay. 
” Q. There was no cauſe of anger, but an objeftion to. 
2 party ſong ? 

A. 1 obſerved nothing elſe, 

Mr. Law, You did not hear any thing Mr. Walker 
ſaid afterwards to Mr. George Philips, expreſſing his 
ſurprize that he ſhould ſo miſunderſtand him—or that he 
thought Mr, Philips had known his principles better, than 
to ſuppoſe him capable of impoſing a party ſong upon the 
company, on ſuch an occaſion ? 


A, I did not. 5 


Mr. Wilkam Seddon, (ſworn) 
Examined by Mr. Parke, 


2. vou dined at this Revolution! Dinner, 
A. Yes. 8 
2. At which table did you fit ? 
A. At the table at which Mr, Walker was, 
O Q. How 
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Q. How far off were you from Mr, Walker? 

A. I believe there were fix or ſeven above me. 

2. Six or ſeven on each fide, between you and Mr. 
Walker. 

A. Yes. 

Q. You recolle& this „ being called for ? 

A. I do. 

Q. By whom was it called for ? 

A. It was called for by Mr. Walker. 

2. You did not hear the e ger P made by My 
Wood ? 5 

A. I did not. | : 
2. When it was called for by Mr. Walker, who oe ee 
to it ? | 

A. Several Gentlemen who ſat near; me e objefted to it | 

Q. Did any body elſe object to it beſides thoſe. Gentle- 


men that ſat near you ? 


A. Mr. Roberts objeted to it firſt, _... 
Q. Before you heard thoſe Gentlemen round you 
object to it ? 


A. The firſt objection I heard was from Mr. Roberts, 
and then the Gentlemen near me ſaid the ſame thing. 

Q. In what manner did Mr. Roberts object to it? 

A. He only made an objeftion—there did not appear 
to me to be any thing offenſive in the manner. 

2. Did he do it with any heat or warmth? 

A. I ſaw no heat or warmth at all, 

2. Do you happen to recolle& the words he made uſe 
of when he objected to it ? 

A: I think he faid—* I beg leave to obje& »—o1 — 1 
object to that ſong or words to that effect. 

Q. But there was no heat or warmth i an his manner pf : | 
expreſhon ? 

A, I did not obſerve any, ang. I ſaw him very AinQly. 


Q. Nid 


E 


2. Did any body elſe object to it in the ey | 

he did ? 
A. Mr. George Philips objefted to it—he made a ſhort 
ſpeech—an addreſs to the- Chair. 
2. Taking che ſame fide with Mr, Roberts in the ob- 
N e P 

A. Taking the ſame fide with Mr. Roberts. 

Q. Do you recolle& any perſons in particular, beſides 
Mr. Philips, who were Friends of Mr. TE t 
the fide of Mr. Roberts ? 

A. I remember Mr. Grant and Mr. Samuel Birch. 

Q. Is Mr. Grant a e ee friend or a relation of 
Mr. Walker's? | 

A. He is the Brother-in-Law of Mr. Walker—He 


Was very particular in preventing its being ſung. We 


ſat very near the Gentleman who was called upon to ling 
it ; 1, believe diametrically oppoſite.—1 believe it was in 
conſequence of Mr. Grant's objection to it, and his 
5 and Mr. Birch's that it might not be ſung, that the 

entleman did not ſing it. 

Q. Then another ſong was ſubſtituted in its place ? 
K. Yes, the ſon Rule Britannia,” 

Q. Do you — 4 Mr. Roberts going up afterwards 
to ſpeak to Mr. Walker ? 

A. Some time after the ſong .* Rule Britannia” was 
fung, I obſerved Mr. Roberts go upto Mr. Walker. 

Q. Before you obſerved Mr. Roberts go up to Mr. 


Walker, had you obſerved any appearance of anger or 


diſlike at what had been done, in Mr. Walker's counte- 
nance ? 
A. No: I 46. not recollef that 1 did, he ſeemed a little 
zgitated when the ſong was objeQed to. 
Q. Had you obſerved Mr, Philips go up before you 
faw Mr. Roberts? + | 
O 2 


A, I ſaw 


. ( i 


after Mr. Roberts went up I cannot recolle& : but I am 

inclined to think it was after,..-I wiſh to be underſtood + 
that I am not certain as to that. | | 

Q, When you ſaw Mr. Roberts with Mr. Walker, did 
you obſerve whether he was ſpeaking to him or not? | 

A. He came up to him: Mr, Walker ſat in the Chair, 
and Mr, Roberts addreſſed him. | 

Q. Were you near enough. to hear what Mr.. Roberts 
or Mr, Walker faid? 

A. 1 was quite near enough; but there. was a good 
deal of buzz—We had drunk a good deal of wine, and 
there were ſixty or ſeventy Gentlemen in the room did 


not_hear, 
Q. Did you obſerve any thing particular in Mr. Wal- 


ker's conduct, upon Mr. Roberts's ſpeaking to him ? 

A. Immediately. upon his addreſſing him, I ſaw Mr, 
Walker very much agitated—in great anger—As I heard 
no converſation, and faw nothing but looks, I can only 
ſpeak to the 3 that was made upon my mind 
at the time. 

Q. What impreſſion did Mr, Walker's manner make 


| upon your mind ? 


A. Mr. Walker Aae me to ieee 
and very much agitated. 

Q. Did you obſerve any thing remarkkbls in his looks, 
or geſtures of any kind 

A. His look impreſſed mb with. an idea of contempt 


| and hauteur towards Mr. Roberts, 


Q. Were thoſe looks of contempt and hauteur direfted 


. towards Mr, Roberts ? 


A. Lapland: towards, Mr. 'Roberts—that 1 am 
nne | . 
| Q. Was 


„ 
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Q. Was the impreſſion it made on you at the time, 

ſuch as induced you to expreſs the W nm the 
time; and to whom? | 

A. I ſat next Mr. Grant at the time 1 3 | 
called his attention—I ſaid “ What can Mr. Roberts 

| poſſibly have ſaid to Mr. Walker, chat makes him look 

ſo damnation poiſonous at him.” 

Mr. Law. What has the obſervation. the 2 | 
made to Mr. Grant to do with this? 

Mr. Parke, Merely that he made the Ane to 
Mr. . ARR ITS anos 
that paſſed at that time? 

4 do not recolleRt any thing more particuladly that 

- ce ara | 


Mr. Willie Seddoa. | 
Croſs Examined by =o Serjeant Cockelt 


Q. You are an attorney. 
A. IL am. 


| D Have you any concern in this cauſe for Mr. 
- Roberts? 

A. No concern why ee a 
to for the purpoſe. 

Q. When was it that you firſt related. what you have 
now ſaid of Mr. Walker's looks? 

A. I related the looks to Mr, Grant at the time, + 

Q. When did you mention it to Mr. Roberts? + 

A. I do not know that I ever did mention it to Ar. 
Roberts ſpoke of it publicly. | We 

Q. Hew long ago? | 

A. Immediately after; and I ſpoke of it very publicly 
whenever the diſpute was e N which it was very 
n i 

Q. The 


\ 


( 110 


Q. The Gentlemen 3 Sn ener their 0 
tions about the ſong. 
A. Les. 
2. Of courſe theſe I ee never wake the ears 
of Mr. Walker? 
. le 19 
Q. Then upon what was it that Mr. Walker god 
to the ſong of + Rule Brittannia! Was it not in conſe- 
quence of what Mr. Philips and Mr. Roberts faid in 
1 of the other ſong ? 
3 a A. I believe it was in conſequence of Mr. Grant and 
| Mr. Birch's objections. 
"FS, Q. Did Mr. Walker call out again for the fame. ſong 
eff Billy Pitt the Tory?” 
A. He called out a great many times, 
Q. After the objection to it 7 
A. Yes; ſeveral times. 
Q. Are you recollected in that? | 
A. Perfectly. 
Q. How long did all this diſpute Ss up? 
A. It created a buſtle in the room a confiderable time. 
| \ 0 Mr. Lloyd was very near the Chair? | 
| A. He was next Mr. Walker. | 
. : Q. And as likely to hear Mr. Walker "ny out many 
times for the ſong as you ? | 
A. Certainly, as likely in every pad. 5 
Q. Then" after having heard Mr. Lloyd fay it was 
| called for but once, let me aſk you that queſtion again. 
; A. To the beſt of my recollection, it was called for 
| dy Mr. Walker ſeveral times. 
Q. Before or after Mr. Philips had ſpoke 7. | 
A. I cannot be clear as to that, 
2. Before or after Mr. Roberts had ſpoke ? 
A. Mr. Roberts immediately objected to it, a 
+ ; | Q. Was 


( 11 ) 


Q. Was not the calling for it ſeveral times in this 
way? Billy Pitt the Tory—Billy Pitt the Tory. 

A. Yes, in that way—Mr. Walker certainly did not 
perſiſt in having it ſung, becauſe if he had, I believe the 
ſong would certainly have been ſung. 

Q. He only called out Boy Pitt the Tory—Rilly Pitt 
the Tory ? 

A. Yes, r called for it but at 
one time. 

Q. Then you ſaid that you ſaw Mr. Walker direft 
angry looks immediately to Mr, Roberts? 

A. Certainly. | | 

Q. Did you hear Mr, Roberts ſay any thing? 

A. No. 

Q. You did not hear Mr. Roberts damn Mr. Walker? 

A. I did not. 

Q. You heard no language from Mr. Roberts to Mr. 
Walker ? ' | 
A. I did not hear a word on either fide, 

- Q. Did you ſee Mr. Walker look at Mr. Philips? 

A. When Mr. Philips came up I ſaw him look at him. 

Q. Did not he look with equal anger at his NO 
Mr, Philips, as he did at Mr. Roberts? 

A. He might, or not. f 

Q. What did you obſerve? 

A. I did not obſerve that he looked at Mr: - Philips— 
To the other my attention was particularly directed. 

Q. And he ſcemed angry from his looks? 

A. He ſeemed extremely angry. 

Q. How did Mr. Roberts look — Were his looks com- 
placent ? 
A. He looked very angry when he came n 
face was very much fluſhed, and he was very much 

agitated, 


: 


Q. How 


{ 1:2 ) 


O. How long did he remain in the Room ater be left 
Mr. Walker's chair? 

A. I did not fee him go out of the room—I did not 
know that he had left the room. 
Q. Whether Mr, Roberts's cquntenance, when he was 
at the Chair with Mr, Walker, was a countenance 397 of 
anger, or all complacency ? | | 

A. When he went away from Mr, Walker he hed | 
Full of anger, and his face was very much fluſhed, | 

2. Did any perſon” addreſs Mr, Walker upon the 
fubje& of the ſong, except Mr. Philips and Mr. Roberts? 

A. I believe not did not hear any body, 
Mr. Parke, I think you faid you ſat immediately 
oppofite to Mr. r the Gentleman who was to have 
tung this ſong, 

A. I did. 

2. And you faid in your firſt Eisen, that in 
conſequence of what was ſaid near vou, Mr. Taylor 
ſubſtituted “ Rule Britannia.“ 

A. I thought at the time that Mr. Trang: and Mr. 
Birch—I think it was Mr, Birch—but it was Mr. Grant 
and Mr. Birch, or Mr, Grant and another Gentleman, 
had very conſiderable influence upon Mr. ra ſo as 
to influence him not to ſing that ſong. 

Q. And he ſung—* Rule Bra. f 
A. Les. . 

2. He was not called a Chairman for 
that ſong, but ſubſtituted it himſelf ? 

A. Mr. Grant ſaid—Mr, Taylor you had better fing 
another fong—You will make yourſelf Enemies and no 
Friends—it is a party bufineſs—and while the buſtle was 
going'on, he began firiging another ſong, = 


( 11g ) ; 75 I 


2. When Mr. Roberts came up to Mr, Walker fieſt, 
you obſerved rn * 3 his conduct 5 de- 
meanour, 2 d-19-.4 I 

A. I did not. | | 

2. And when he went FRY 3 obſerved his face | 
was fluſhed, and he was ney much agitated, | 5 
A. He was. 

2. The cauſe of * adn not know. 

A. I did not. 1 790 

Mr. Serjeant Cockell, The long, © Rule Britannia, 

was ſung without any objection from nd one. O 
A. It een is in mne ö 


10 


J 


= | Ms. Edward Grant; (fine): 
© © © Examined by Mr. Chriftian, 


2. Youre. a merchant at Manchelter,. 

A. (V0; i 

Q. believe you ae Brotherin-Law 9 the Panif EY 
Me- Walker. W 1 1 8" 

A. I am, | ; b 7 608 

Vesna N. Mb Gbr 4 


withſtanding that connection. Vou were one of the 
Gentlemen aſſembled to commemorate the ———_— 'on 
the fifth of November. RT? 
A, I was. wi 
| *Q. Your Brotenit-Law, Mr, Waker, was Chair 
man, 


doubt that you will give us a fair and full account, not- 


| + You remember his calling for hy Pix the Tory ? _ 


vchemence 7 6 


* Q. Dia 


A. I do. 
- Q. Did he call for it ith a gentle voice, or with | 
= 


A. He called loud. „ 


. 


- 
pe —_— OO RAY 
— — 

— — — 
av 


— 6 
. 


him. 


(14) 
. Did he call for it with more vehemence, or with 


the ſame vehemence as for the ether ſongs ? 


A. He did not at the firſt, | 

Q. But he did afterwards, - a 

A. There was a great deal ef-opynttios) Thats wice 
a great many who called for the ſong, and a great many 
againſt it. remember Mr. — ſaying—The 1 
the ſong. | 

Q. Did he call repeatedly for the ſong, notwith 
ſtanding the oppoſition? 

A. I think many people calted fo the ſong, and many 


againſt it—Mr, Walker called for it for one. 


Q. Did Mr. Walker call for it during this oppoſition ? 

A. I think he did-—but I cannot be quite clear. 

L. Do you remember any objection being made to it 
by Mr. Roberts? 

A. I am not quite ſure that Mr. Roberts objefted—L 


ſaw ſeveral people ſtand up—One 1 am fure was Mr. 


Philips, and L think Mr. Roberts —Mr, Roberts was not 
at the ſame table that I was—T was « good v ef l 


. Did yon ſee. Mr. Roberts at the time ? 

A. Iſaw a Gentleman ſtand up in brown clothes, w_ 
keene believed if was Mr. Rebirts. 

e eee eee: 

A. I had, 

Q. By that time? 

A. I think it was later et din e e bem hd 
I think it was two or three hours after the table had 
been cleared—1 think it was between fix and ſeven 
o'clock; and we dined between three and four—We 


bed Bane oa 


2 1 


1 
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0 In conſequence . that was made, 

- another ſong was ſung 
A. Yes; 1 applied to Mr. Taylor myſelf not to ling 

the ſong. 

Q. What was your opinion of the propriety of ſinging 
that ſong ? 

Mr. Law, Don't aſk the witneſs's opinion, 

Mr. Chriſtian, Did you oppole it e 7 

A. I did. 

Q.. Did. you make any declaration at the ime, with 
regard to the ſong ? 

A. I applied to Mr. Taylor—I told him it was a party 
ſong, and he had better not ſing it—and M. Birch, who 
fat next him, did the ſame, _ 

2. Did you hear any other Gentleman objeRt to the 

ſong, as thinking it improper ? _.- 

A. I heard a noiſe, but not to diſtinguiſh, | 

Q. Did you obſerve Mr. Walker's looks while the fong 
of Rule Britannia” was ſinging ? 

A. I did not obſerve him @ all—I was talking to athet 
people. 9 

Q. Do you ramember to; kave fron Mer, Roberts go 
up to the Chairman ? 

Q. Did not you ſee: Mr, Roberts go up at all to the 
Chairman? | | 

A. I did not ſee Mr. Roberts go up to him. 

; (7 Did 500, in cantbonamce of forme edlirvetion mads 
by Mr, Seddon, obſerve the looks of Mr. Walker? 
A. I did—I thought he ates angry; as if he was 

offended with ſomebody. 

Q. In a paſſion, 

A. There was ſomething more like NET RIM than 
anger-——but I was not LE Walker till Mr, 
8 


P 2 | Mr, 


7 


( «6 ) 
| Mr. Edward Grant, 
Croſs examined by Mr. Wood, 


0. Did you hear Mr, Wood deſire Mr. Walker to call 
for this ſong ? , 

A. I ſaw Mr. Wood go up to Mr. Walker, and ſaw 

him ſpeak to him; and I believe it was for that purpoſe. 

Q. Whether, in your judgment, Mr. Walker con- 
dufted himſelf with any e ee as Chairman of that 
meeting p . | 

Mr. Chambre. I object to that A Toy might 
as well aſk for an account of all the toaſts that were given 
at the meeting. 4 

Mr. Wood; Mr. Roberts Rater, that as Chinn Mr. 
Walker ated with folly and impertinence.—Surely we 
can ſhew the falſity of Mr. Roberts's charge aſk you, 
whether, in your judgment, he ated with impropriety 
at that meeting? 

A. I think he did He ſhould not * called for the 
ſong of Billy Pitt the Tory, becauſe it is a party ſong. 
2. When he called for that ſong, did not he call for 

it as all the other ſongs had e r 

A. Yes, he did. 8 

Mr. Chriftian. I believe you told your eber de l 
that evening, that his condutt had been . 1 
| calling for a party ſong at a general meeting. 
A. I cannot recolle& every thing. I ſaid to 3 
| fupped with him that evening—I mentioned to him, I 
thought he ſhould not have called for that P Fin ſaid 
he ated quite right. | 

Mr, Chriſtian, Do. you ; nk: the Chairman's bunden 
was proper, in giving Mr, Roberts ſuch g N 
books for his oppoſition to this ſong? + 
A. F to Mr, 
Roberts, 


'of 2. Bu 


( 


0 But ſhould you have thought thoſe contemptuous 
looks proper, if _ had been for his enn to this 
ſong ? 

A. If they had been merely for his 3 to this 
ſong, I-ſhould have thought them improper. ' 

Mr. Chambre, Mr. Law, we have given you notice to 

roduce the Letters Mr. Roberts wrote to Mr, Walker, 
2 the ſake of making the correſpondence intelligible— 
If you chooſe to produce them, we will read them in 
order—if not, we will proceed to read your's. 

Mr. Law. We certainly will give them to you. 


* 


Mr. James Harrop, (ſworn) 
Examined by Mr. Chambre. 


Q. Do you know the hand writing of Mr. Walker ? 
Whoſe hand writing do you believe this paper to be F 
(ſhewing a paper to the witneſs) 

A. I believe this to be the hand writing of Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Chambre, We will now read the whole correſpon- 
dence. | 


The Aﬀeciate here read the 3b lues Mr. 
Roberts and Mr. Walker. 


| IT is a painful duty that I owe to myſelf, to be 55 
che neceſſity of intruding on the public, a Correſ- 
pondence Which ought not to have extended beyond 
the knowledge of the parties themſelves, or their 
particular friends. An unfortunate diſagreement between | 
Mr. Thomas Walker, and myſelf, has produced the 
following Letters—His laſt letter was ſuch an one, 
that I could not without diſgrace, have left unanſwered ; 

the anſwer I ſent he thought proper to return unopened, 
lam obliged, therefore, either to' communicate it to him 
by 


Y of us. 


Mr. Thomas Waller. 


Six, 


I HAVE this. inſtant 

returned from a dinner 

a © intended to celebrate the 
Anniverſary of the Glori- 


to it with thoſe ideas which 

that great event naturally 

ſuggeſts, viz. That in caſes 

of extreme neceſſity, when 

the liberties of the people 

of England were evidently 

threatened by the tyranny 

of a King, that it was law- 

ful for the people to main- 

15 tain their rights, even to 
; the total excluſion of ſuch 
a King from the throne— 

This is a principle which I 

- conceived had no relation 

to the politics of the day— 

It is a principle which all 


" ; t concur in ſupporting. 


when 


rious Revolution 1 went 


. wiſe and good men ought. 


But what was my ſurprize 


4 


4 ) 


ann or ſubmit to be treated with contemptuous 
| ſilence. It was. therefore proper that the whole of the 
RE... . Correſpondence ſhould at the ſame time appear, for the 
fatisfaftion of thoſe who condeſcend to notice it, and to 
prevent eee to the oe of either 


N _ Nov. 1790. WV. ROBERTS, 


Mr. William Roberts. 
Six, Ps 
YOUR letter of yeſ- 

'terday I received too late 
to anſwer laſt night; My 
conduct as Chairman was 
Serifily proper —if you, are 
diſſatisfiec with it, I will 
immediately juſtify it, in 
whatever manner you pleaſe; 
and conſidering the differ- 
ence between your ſituation 
and mine, it would, I con- 
ceive, be highly improper 
in me to take any other no- 
tice of the abſurdity of your 
conduct, or of the folly and 
falſehood of your letter, un- 
\ leſs called. upon by you, _ 


Tuonas Walrzn, | 


South Parade, 
A Nov. 6, 1790. 


ARR. * 


(uy) 


when fooh after the cloth 
was removed, at a meeting 
ſolely intended to comme- 
morate the Era when the 
true principles of Liberty 
were eſtabliſhed ; what was 
my ſurprize to hear you, 
Sir, the Chairman of that 
Meeting, vociferating for a 
ſong on Billy Pitt the 
Tory“ Not a moment's re- 
flection was required to diſ- 
coern the diſhonour which at 


that inſtant obſcured the 


Chair. I roſe, and objected 


to ſuch a ſong being ſung 


I was ſeconded by a Gen- 
tleman, to his great honour, 
whoſe political ſentiments I 
believe coincide with your 
own. The inconſiſtency, 
the abſurdity of ſuch a re- 
queſt, at a meeting comme- 
morating ſo happy an event, 
was I believe felt by the 
company, and the Gentle- 
man who was called upon 
For the ſong on © Billy Pitt 
the Tory,“ gave you a pro- 
per reprehenſion in ſubſti- 
tuting one calculated to 
ſwell the hearts of Engliſh- 
men with patriotic enthu- 
ſiam, via. Britannia rules 
the Waves,” —This ended, 
I left 


| 


ä 


- 


* 
+4. i 
wid 


EE? 


I left my ſeat, and intended 
to have ſpoken to you with 
politeneſs and civility on 
what had paſſed But un- 
fortunately I addreſſed you 
by the appellation - of 
Boroughreeve — that title 
you thought a reproach, 


and with a look of anger, | 


haughtineſs and arrogance, 
you ſtopped me by ſaying, 
«I am no Boroughreeve 
here.” This anger, this 
haughtineſs, this arrogance, 
1 did pot think I merited; 
although I perceived it was 
boiling in your breaſt—It 
was my wiſh to have ap- 
peaſed it. You are not of 
a temper to brook controul, 
. or to forgive it: but I will 


not trouble myſelf about the 


mgredients which compoſe 
your temper. I tremble not” 


at its fierceſt blaſts—In this | 


| Inſtance I muſt take the 


liberty of telling you, that as. 


a Chairman, you have acted 
with folly ; that as a Gen- 


tleman, I have received'f 
from you impertinence un- 


provoked. 
Wu. N 


Friday Evening, St. Nov. 1790 
; No, 14, Piccadilly. 


_ 


Io 
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Mx. Thomas Walker. 
Sin, 

I was perfectly ſatisfied 
with the reparation I gave 
myſelf, when I informed 
you of my opinion of your 
conduct as a Chairman, and 
of your improper and - un- 
.gentleman-like warmth to- 
* wards me as an individual; 
I did not feel ſufficient pro- 
vocation to juſtify a viola- 
tion of laws which you 
ſeem to deſpiſe. Your con- 
duct as Chairman you aſ- 
_ Tert was ftriflly proper, 1 
acknowledge it was fo, 
while you ſubmitted to be 
guided by the paper from 


Which you proclaimed the 


Toaſts with ſo much credit 
to yourſelf; but loſing fight 
of that guide, you in'an 
inſtant loſt yourſelf, forgot 
the intention of the meet- 
ing, which every wiſe and 
good man of every party of 
the preſent day muſt ap- 
prove, and blinded by a 
zeal too unſteady to behold 
events or things, and calcu- 
lated only for the abuſe 
and'attack of perſons, you 
cried out for the ſong on 


« Billy-| 


— 


| 


| | 


Mr. Roberts, 
5 

I find that you nei - 

ther know me nor my prin- 

ciples, Had you written 

to me like a rational 


|-being, as ſuch I had an- 


ſwered you, and had 1 
either injured you, or meant. 
to have injured you, I would 
have called upon you'before 


| 2 1 . * * 
this; but having done nei- 


ther, and conceiving myſelf 
to have been extremely ill 
treated by you, I certainly 
cannot call upon you; but 
as I have given you one 
option, I, will give you ano- 
ther, to call upon me, when 
I have no doubt I ſhall con- 
vince you, not only how 
much you have been miſta- 
ken, but how much inju{- 
tice you have done me. 


THOMAS WALRER. 
Saturday, Nov, 6th. 
1790. 


the aggreſlor? 


( i128 J 


4 Billy Pitt che Tory,” 


and afterwards treated me ' 


with a piece of petty im- 
pertinence, of which it was 


proper to tell you, merely 
to convince you, that I was 


not in the habit of receiving 
ſuch treatment. Having 


told, you this before, you 
have in anſwer attempted 


to make me believe, that 
there was ſome- difference 
between our fituations, 
which would render it im- 


proper for you to take any 


further notice of it, unleſs 
called upon by me. Pray 
what terms could your moſt 


heated powers of oratory 
produce ſufficiently ſtrong 


to reptrobate ſo paltry, ſo 


contemptible a ſubterfuge, 
in another? But what are 
our ſituations to which you 
fly, in order to make me 
1 have 
lived three years in Man- 
cheſter, in the. praftice of 
my profeſſion as a Barriſter 
at Law. Though at firſt a 


ſtranger here, the extraor- - 
dinary civilities I have' re- 
ceived and continue to 


receive, perſuade me that 1 
have 


L 


ö 


| 
| 
1 
| 


— — 
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have not ſullied that cha- 
rater, nor forfeited my 
title to rank as a Gentle- 


man. What is your fitu- | 


ation? You are Borough- 
. reeve—the firſt officer of 
this town—lf it were poſ- 
ſible that this office could 
confer any ſuch privilege . 
as you allude to, you have 
diſclaimed it by receiving 
the | appellation with con- 
| tempt. Yeſterday you were 


Chairman at the Revolu- | 
tion Dinner=-The dignity | 


of that ſituation I allowed, 
by not reſenting the ill- 
mannered looks | and lan- | 
_ guage I received from you 


while in the Chair, Does 


your blazing imagination 
dazzle you into a belief that 


you are in the Chair ſtill? } 


What other ſituation can 


authoriſe the remark you 


have made? Oh, now I 

believe I perceive it, and I 

am aſhamed to have forgot 
| that, which in your beha- | 
viour to me, you ſeem ſo lit- 
tle to have remembered your- 
e —the fituation of a Huf- 
band and a Father | God 
Jorbid, that I ſhould be 


— — 


mcapable j 
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incapable of feeling the im- A 
menſe difference between 
our ſituations in that reſpect! | 


I hepe, therefore, I pay a 1 
ſufficient attention to that, 


when I ſum up all I have 


Revolution Dinner, did, 
and ſaid that with which 1 
was diflatisfed, but not in 


, fuch a degree as to juſtify 
e deciſion 


an appeal to 


which roſe in your mind, 
and to which you defire to 


— AI * 


1 
N 


1 


— = 


| 


| 
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to ſay thus :—You at the | | 


throw on me both the! 


odium and the guilt of 
reſorting, If my Letter 
charged you falſely, as you 
fay it did, it was your bu- 
fineſs to diſprove it, aud 
defend yourſelf, like a ra- 
tional being, or like an 
irrational one — in either 


way, therefore, I am ready 
to meet you the choice lies 


with yourſelf. 
WIV. Ross. 


1 ſhall be out of town to- 
morrow, but on every other 
morning before 12 you will 
find me at home, 


/ Saturday Morning, 
0 Piccadilly, 


* 


. 
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Mr. Thomas Walker. 
$18, | 

I have no objections to 
meet you—appoint a place 
and time of meeting, if you 
pleaſe, whenever you think 
proper, and wherever, ex- 
cept at your own houſe; 
two or three Gentlemen 
1 wiſh to be preſent, and 
theſe I leave to your own 


_ 


feletion: but if at mt 


meeting, you expect to alter | 


my opinion of the impro- 
priety. of calling for that 
Song, and of the indecency 
of that haughtineſs of car- 
riage, which you afterwards 
afſumed towards me, becauſe 
4 objefled to it, we may. 
fave ourſelves the trouble of 
attending, Of your enmity 
or your friendſhip I am 
equally regardleſs : I neither 


wiſh to provoke the former, | 


or to {eek the latter ; neither 
the one nor the other ap- 
pears to poſſeſs much ſtabi- 
lity. There are men whoſe 
nature is as ſuſceptible of 
injury as your own, and 
. requeſting you will recolle& 
that whenever we meet, 

I will conclude in the lan- 
; — . guage 


——_ 


Mr. William Roberts, 3 


(ot perhaps boch ches I hall 


give myſelf no more trou- 
ble about you. * 
Tuonas WALKER, 


Sunday, 7th N. n 


( 126 
guage of one of your Toaſts, } 11. 
with a flight alteration, | 
„May every Briton be as 
averſe to invading the opi- 
nions of others, as zealous 
| in maintaining his own,” 
_ 241 am, "Sir, : | 
your obedient Servant, , f | 
LE Wu. Ronz Ars. 
| be Night. Ve | | | \ 


THE FOLLOWING LETTER WAS RETURNED UNOPENED» 


To Mr. Thomas Walker, . 
Six, 


I did not return to Town till this morning, 
or you ſhould have had an anfwer to your laconic epiſtle 
ſooner, It is written in that ſtile which juſtifies in my 
own eyes—l hope it will juſtify in the eyes of others— 

the anſwer I ſhall make to it. f 
I have taken the trouble to review the Letters that 
have paſſed between us—TI find that in them I have 
charged you with inconſiſtency, abſurdity, haughtineſs, 
arrogance, . folly, impertinence, indecency, ill manners, 
_ ungentlemanlike warmth, and with a zeal too un | 
to behold events or things, and qnly calculated for the 
attack and abuſe of perſons, In uſing all theſe epithets, 
I have pointed at the particular parts of your conduct, by 
which you might be able to judge how far they are properly 
applied. In return, you have charged me with 
abſurdity of conduct, with folly, falſehood, and now 
with being dull of comprehenſion and fond of miſin- 
terpretation ; but in not a ſingle inſtance have you been 
[fo fair as to tell me how I merited theſe aſſertions, nor 
in truth can I comprehend | to what you. allude—lt is 
** | 


*% 
- 
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therefore language without meaning—'tis low ſcurrility, 
If you do not chuſe to trouble yourſelf- any more about 
me, as you pompouſly ſay you will not, I ſhall proceed 
immediately to publiſh what has paſſed between us, to 
prevent a poſſibility of your diſſeminating falſehoods, 
I now tell you, once more, that I am ready, to oppoſe 
myſelf to you in any manner you may think proper 
and as you have deſerted the ground which 1 thought 
you were inclined to ſtand on as a rational being, I go 
farther, and tell you that if you will pledge your faith, 
your honour, and your credit, that you, or any other 
perſon by your approbation, or aſſiſtance, will not fly 
to the laws of the country to puniſh a viplation of 
them which you yourſelf have provoked, I will ſo far 
relieve you of the difficulty you hinted at in your firſt 
Letter, as to ſend you a meſſage which will put a final 
| termination to this buſineſs, 
W. ROBERTS, 
Monday, Be, Nov. 1790. | . 


The laſt Letter was this day taken to Mr. Thomas 
Walker, by Mr. George Philips, who read it to him; 
and Mr. Walker ſaid, that 4 No anſwer was neceſſary 
after the Letters he had written,” 


It was then , propoſed by Mr. Thomas Nase Mr. 
George Philips, and Mr. John Philips, that the whole 
affair ſhould be referred to ſix Gentlemen. 

Tueſday, gth Nov. 1790. 


To Thomas Foknfon, - George Philips, and John Philips, 


Efqrs. 
- GunTLENEN, 
WHEN you did me the honour of calling 


on Tueſday morning laſt, in the courſe of our conver- 


ſation ' 
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ſation I informed you, that it was impoſſible for me to 
talk on the fubje& of accommodation with Mr, Walker, 
until my laſt letter which he returned unopened was 
communicated to him. Mr. George Philips having 
undertaken to do this, we agreed to meet again in the 
afternoon, to hear the event of fuch communication— 
We all accordingly met — when Mr. George Philips affu- 
red me, that he had read the whole contents of that letter 
to Mr. Walker. — After much deſultory converſation 
between us, the anſwer from Mr, Walker, as then taken 
and written down both by Mr. George Philips and 
myſelf, was, that No anſwer was neceſſary after the 
Letters he had written.“ In conſequence of which, I 
_ conſented to refer the whole affair to fix Gentlemen, and 
alſo to ſuppreſs. the publication of the correſpondence 
between us, reſerving to myſelf a right to F 
it to my friends, to prevent miſrepreſentations. i 

It was my determination compleatly to fulfil this 
engagement; and as to the reſervation of the liberty of 
communicating theſe Letters to my friends, I have taken 

no farther advantage of it, than to give away ws coped; 
beſides one to each of you Gentlemen, 

Being in company laſk night with Mr. Gees Philips, 
he told me, that he had fince converſed with Mr. Walker 
on the ſubjeft, who did not think. the anſwer before given 
to me, an exatt report of what he intended to ſay, My 
- George Philips then gave me a written paper, which I 
was to receive as Mr, Walker's anſwer, in theſe words: 
« Mr. Walker conceives his firſt Letter to be a full and 
complete anſwer. to Mr. Roberts's laſt Letter,” Since 
therefore, Gentlemen, my conſent to a reference and to 
a. ſuppreſſion of the publication of the correſpondence, 
with the reſervation mentioned above, were entirely 
' Jounied on the anſwer I then received by. Mr, Georgg 
TEN a 9 
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Philips, and face" that anſwer is now du and 
another ſubſtituted in its ſtead; I am in conſcience, in 
juſtice, and in honour at libetty alſo to withdraw my 
conſent to a reference, and to a ſuppreſſion of the pub- 
 Irtation. I do therefore ſtand abſolved, we ads how 
aft as I think proper. 
hind ASD CpG or BGA n 


= . 


Gentlemen, 
1 moſt obedient; and very humble ſervant, 


3 | Wu. ROBERTS, 
. Piccadilly, 11th Nov, 1790. nt 


Mr. James Harrop, 
Croſs examined by Mr. Topping. 


0. You printed this poſting Paper, as it 1s called. 

1 A. Les. 

'Q. Do you remember Mr, Roberts's ſervant coming 
for theſe papers as they were printed off? | 
A. Yes: 

Mr. Chambre, Was not this elne 84 which was 

20 by Mr. Walker printed by you? 

A. It was, to the beſt of my knowledge. 
L. Did Mr, Walker direct the publication? 
A. He did a publication of chis kind. This believe 

| G be the ſame. 

* © Q. You know your own types, 
A. There may have been arr alteration—I believe it 
io be Mr, Walker's, I received it from Mr. Walker. 

Q. How many copies of that were printed? 

A. A thouſand, to the beſt of my recollection. 

2. Mr. Chambre. This publication is dated November 

th. Mr. Roberts having made his repreſentation to 
, I). R 0 | the 


37 
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the public, he was followed by Mr. Walker with this 
publication. | | 
Court. The letters you have read Were printed and 
publiſhed by Mr. Roberts upon the 11th, 
Mr. Chambre. They were. 


+ 


| The Aﬀeciate here read the following Paper, fend 
7 Romas Walker, * 


ELIT KNOW nothing more diſagreeable — for in- 

dividuals to obtrude their private differences upon the 

attention of the public; but from the very wanton and 

unprovoked manner in which I have been attacked by 

Mr. Roberts, and from his firſt making ſuch an appeal, 

II 1 am willing to hope that the public will not think me 

2 | a wilful trefpaſſer upon their time, in ſtating to _ 

| a few plain FACTS, 

ts At the Dinner upon Friday the th. inſt. for e comme- . 
morating the glorious Revolution of 1688, I had the 

honour to give the Toaſts: after many had been drank, 

and ſeveral Catches and Glees, and two or three Songs 

ſung, I was requeſted by Mr. Wood to call upon Mr. 

Taylor for the ſong of © Billy Pitt the Tory,” in which 

requeſt, Mr, Wood was 2 by moſt, if not all the 

Gentlemen who ſat near me. ceordingly did call for 

* Billy Pitt the Tory,“ juſt as Laa before called for 

the Vicar of Bray, or as I ſhould have called for the ſong 

on the Coalition, or any other ſong which I had been 

requeſted to aſk for, This, Mr. Roberts calls © vocife- 

| | rating 


* Which preceded Mr. Walker's* publication of the Six Letters, 
between the Defendant and him, ſee Poger 118 to 126, and which 
. Mr. W. addrefſcd to the public in reply to the Defendant's pab- 
WAS lication of the 414th, of On 1990 | 

| | 
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rating for a ſonz on Billy Pitt the Tory, ſoon after the 
cloth was removed,” —and ſays, © not a moment's reflec- 
tion was required to diſcern the difhonour which at that 
inſtant obſcured the Chair.” It is very unfortunate for 
Mr. Roberts, that he did uot make uſe of a moment's 
reflection, becauſe if he had, I am willing to hope he 
would nat have expoſed himſelf in the manner which he 
Has done, but have been convinced, as J flatter myſelf 
every other Gentleman preſent was, that my conduct 
2s Chairman that Day was ftridly proper. To a more 
reſpectable meeting it is impoſſible to appeal, where the 
moſt perfe& harmony prevailed, except at the moment 
that Mr. Roberts interrupted it. Had I perſiſted, or had 
T been at all folicitous to have the Song ſung, as 
Mr. Roberts infinuates, I have no doubt but that it 
would have been ſang, as I only heard of two Gentle- 
men, beſides himſelf, who made the leaſt objection to it. 
Mr. Roberts then ſpeaks of his intended politeneſs and 
civility, and of my telling him that I was no Borough- 
reeve there, which I certainly did, and for this plain 
reaſon, that it was the fat, He then ſpeaks of my 
| tooki—what they were I cannot pretend to ſay. He might 


perhaps excite my pity, but I am certain he did not =. 


voke my anger. 

Mr. Roberts appears to have the bende {eribendi very 
ſtrong upon him; but having neither leiſure nor inclina- 
tion to indulge the diſorder, even if I were afflicted by it, 
I ſhall be as brief as poſſible, and aſk him by what ſyſ- 
tem of Ethicks he was taught to conſider it right, to attempt 
to provoke a man, circumſtanced as 1 am, to do that, 
which he thinks wrong, circumſtanced as he is, Had Mr, 


Roberts known me, or my principles, he. would have 


known this—that however ſtrong my private attachments 
may be, ay ſhall never lead me either as Chairman at 
R 2 g a Dinner, 


— 
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a Dinner, as Boroughreeve of Mancheſter, or in any 
other ſituation in which it is poſſible for a man to be 
placed, to promote the intereſts of individuals at the ex- 
_pence of the rights, the happineſs, or the advantage of 
the public, Whether I wiſhed to have terminated the 
difference between us rationally, is, 1 think, very evi- 
dent from my ſecond Letter; whether Mr. Roberts wiſhed 
it, is equally evident from his third, Unwilling any 
longer to treſpaſs upon the patience of the public, I ſhall 
leave them to decide, from the following Correſpondence* 
to whom the charges of “ inconſiſtency, abſurdity, arro- 
gance, folly, unpertinence, indecency, . &c,“ attach, and 
obſerve only, that in wy opinion, and I. truſt in the opi- 
nion of every man of common underſtanding, the Letter 
which I returned unopened is fully. anſwered. by my ff 
Letter. Whether, what Mr. Roberts ſtates as written 
down both by Mr, George Philips and himſelf, in the 
| preſence of Mr. Johnſon and Mr, John Philips, was 
ever communicated] to him as my anjwer, I muſt leave 
| thoſe Gentlemen to determine To prove to Mr. Roberts 
that 1 am not of the unforgiving diſpolition which 
he would repreſent me to be, I ſhall forbear making 
Jome remarks upon his condu, which he muſt be very 
ſenſible I 2 be perfeftly juſtifiable in doing. 


THOMAS WALKER. 
Manchqfter, Noventer 12, 1799. | 


Mr. 1. Topping. Yau ſaid Mr. Re fervant fetched 
away theſe poſting papers, as they ow ines for 6.04 
tribution. 


Ci He did, 


Q. Did 
See Pages 118 to 126, 
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2. Did his ſervant tell you whats he had diftrjbuted 
go 14m about the Town of Mancheſter? 
A. Yes; he told me he had diſtributed them at John 


Shaw's, 
Q. That is the Punch-houſe we haue heard of ? 


A. Les. 


Q. That is a place of great. public reſort in the Town 


of Mancheſter, 
A, It is. 
Q, Did hetell you 1 whether he knew. that Mr. Walker 


had one ? 
A. He ſaid he was ſure Mr. Walker Rad one, for he 


had put one-under his door, 

Q. Did he tell you whether he had diſtributed * at 
any other taverns or private houſes ? 

A. I do not recollect that he did. | 

Mr. Chambre. What time in" tho ee d ho 
Publication come out? 

A. About ſeven, os Hp Bored in the evening, on 
Tueſday the 16th, of November, 

Q. He told you he had that fame night ee 
Mr. Walker's door ? 


A. He did inform me he had put one under Kr. 


Walker's door—but I am not certain whether it was that 

evening or the next day. 

Q. But it was recently after the publication 7 

A. Ves; I rather think it was that evening. 

Mr. Topping, Look at the pamphlet which is entitled 
« A collection of the correſpondence, letters, papers, 
&c. relating to the diſpute between Mr, Walker and Mr. 
Roberts,” Did you publiſh that by order of Mr, Roberts ? 
A. Yes, by his directions. 


One of the Fury, nr 


lication ? 
Mr. 


@t 134 ) 
Mx. Topping. - Net in the very terms—Was that aſter 
„„ eee e ge 1 
A. It was. 
Q. When was that W publiſhed 1 e 
A. The Monday ſubſequent to the gd of December. 


Mr. Charles Wheeler, (fworn) 
Examined by Mr. Lambe. 


2. Did you print this paper by Mr. Walker's dive. 
tions? /{ſhewing the witneſs Mr. Waller“ 1 
dated Nov. 18e | X 
A. I did. + $ 
2. F | 
A. I do not recolle& the time. | 
2. How many copies of it did you print ? 
A. From eight hundred to a thouſand. 
2. Did Mr. Walker correft the preſs? 
A. Yes, he did. 
2. dannn you an from looking # it when it was? | 
1 A. I cannot. | | 
2. When did it come out? _ 
| * L upprehend it was publiſhed the gay following the 


Mr. Serjeant Cockell, When did /you publiſh the ad. 
vertiſement for the ſale of Mr, Roberts“ pamphlet? 
A. On the fourth of December—advertifing the pub- 
lication for the Monday morning following. 
| Court,” Upon, the 11th, of November, Mr, Roberts 
publiſhes all the letters to Sunday the 7th. On the 12th, 
of November, Mr. Walker publiſhes his addreſs,* with all 
0 the FINE . 


Ur, 


4. 


® Contained in pages 190 to 132. | | 
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- Mr. Chanbre. Juſt ſo.—1 ſhould have ſtated that there 
was a kind of reference took place, which does appear 
from that paper now in the officer's hands... There was 
a delay of ſome days by reaſon of that reference. 


The Aﬀſeciate out Mr. Walker's Addreſs, age FO 
| ber, 1790. 8 


Manchefter, Nov. 15, 1790, 

ANOTHER publication, with Mr. Roberts's ſig- 
nature, having this evening iſſued from the preſs, reſ- 
petting his very frivolous altercation with me, I muſt 
once more unwillingly treſpaſs on the patience of the 
Public to remark on the only new part of his truly piteous 
caſe, and which. the following papers completely invali- 
date, 

On Sunday Evening, between ſeven and eight o'clock, 
. juſt as I was going to Barlow, a Meſſage was delivered 
to me by Mr. Rowland Swann, on the part of Mr. 
Roberts, the purport of which is contained in what 
Mr. Swann afterwards wrote, but not having any Friend 
with me, which I judged neceſſary, I told Mr. Swann 
that 1 ſhould ſend an Anſwer the next day —accordingly, 
about Noon, aich is ſeveral hours previous to the 
appearance of Mr. Roberts's publication, my Friend Mr. 
Richardſon waited on Mr. Swann, and requeſted him 


to communicate in W 199 Eg which he had 
delivered 


This was Mr. Walker's ſecond and {aft publication in anſwer 


| to that of the Defendant, in Page 141, wherein he charges Mr. W. 
with act having anſwered the Meilage delivered by Mr. Swann. 


ä 
delivered to me the preceding evening, to prevent any 


miſrepreſentations, and that he had an anſwer, of which 


Mr. Swann ſhould alſo have a copy. Mr. Swann 'imme- 
diately -complied, and the papers were mutually 


exchanged—this Mr. Roberts calls * his Meſſage flanding | 


wnayſwered,” 
» 5 . * 


; en of the 9 written 8 Mr. Swann. 


* 


Ardwick, r5th Nov, 1790. 


YESTERDAY. "REF bod betwixt fix and faven 
o'clock, Mr. Swann was requeſted by Mr. Roberts to 
wait on Mr. T. Walker, and tô inform him that he 
could not brook the ill treatment he had received from 


Mr. Walker, and that Mr. Roberts had been informed 


that the neighbouring Magiſtrates had an intention to 
bind him over to the Peace, which would be very 
diſagreeable. Mr. Roberts was therefore wiſhful to 
ſettle the buſineſs at eight o'clock this morning, at 
Ardwick, or any other place that Mr. Walker thought 
proper to chuſe, by which ſtep the before-mentioned 
diſpute would be ſettled before the Wagons could 


bave an opportunity of interfering, 
ws. (| [wha 
Copy of the Anſwer delivered by Mr. Richardſon,” 
| "IN whatever. manner Mr, Roberts had 
thought proper to have called upon Mr, Walker imme- 
diately after the receipt of any of Mr. Walker's letters, 
Mr, Walker would have held himſelf bound to have 
attended Mr, Roberts's call; and which, if Mr, Walker 


is not greatly miſinformed, Mr, Roberts was fully 
— acquainted with; but Mr, Walker can * no means 


think 
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think it incumbent on any man to be ready at any time, 

{however diſtant from the origin of @ diſpute} to bolſter 
up the character of another, whoſe conduct in that 
diſpute has juſtly degraded him from any pretenſions to 
rank as a Gentleman or a Man of Honor. That Mr. 
Roberts's condutt in the diſpute which Mr. Roberts 
has ſo unaccountably forced himſelf into with Mr. 
Walker, has been ſuch, Mr, Walker truſts is the opinion 
of thoſe who have only read Mr. Roberts's own ſtatement 
of the affair; nevertheleſs, if Mr. Roberts can prove 
what Mr. Walker has been compelled by Mr. Roberts to 
lay before the Public, to be erroneous even in a fingle 
inſtance, Mr. Walker will meet Mr. Roberts at any 
time and place Mr, Roberts may think proper to appoint; | 
but if Mr, Roberts cannot do this, Mr. Roberts muſt ' 
ſtand convicted of FALSEHOOD before the Public, 
to whom Mr. Roberts has thought proper to appeal; 
and in that caſe. Mr. Walker cannot think of reducing 
himfelf to a level with Mr. Roberts. 


| I alſo give to the Public the following Letters, 

which are further proofs (if any are neceſſary) of the 
Valour and the Veracity of Mr. Roberts; after which I 
ſhall ceaſe to trouble myſelf, or to inſult them about the 
further attempts of an Adverſary, who has ſhrunk from 
a private deciſion, and only ventures on the Meſſage 
he proclaims ſo triumphantly,. after he has for near 4 
week made the affair a fubje@ of public converſation, 
and when he ſeems to hope that the 9 may 
be ready to ſecond him in the buſineſs, 


THOMAS WALKER. - 
8 N Mr. 


, 
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Mx. WALKER having called upon us to 
determine whether What Mr. Roberts ſtates as written 
down by Mr. G. Philips, and himſelf, laſt Tuefday Even- 
ing, was communicated to him as Mr. Walker's anſwer 
ve think it neceſſary to ſay, that it was not reported 
as Mr. Walker's Anſwer; but words to a fimilar import 
having been ufed as a part of a converſation that had 
paſſed between Mr. Walker and Mr. George Philips, 
the Paragraph referred to was written down by Mr. 
G. Philips, in orde» to be ſhewn to Mr, Walker, and 
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Tuouas Jonxsor, 
Joux Parties, jun. 
Geo, Puntrs. 


 -___ WHEN I communicated to Mr. Waker 
the Paragraph above alluded to for his conſideration, 
he immediately objefted to it, and gave me the following 
Anſwer, which I afterwards delivered to My; Roberts. 
„Mr. Walker conceives his rt Letter to be a | full 
and complete Anſwer to Mr, Roberts's laſt Letter,” 


GEO, PHILIPS, | 


2 Minas 1790. 
3 
| "0 AS Ma. Ronexrts, in a Letter PTY 
this evening, has expreſſed in ambiguous terms, ſome 
ſuſpicion that I intended to harraſs him with legal diſt- 
culties, if he ſent me a challenge; and as Mr. Johnſon, 
Mr, John Philips, "and yourſelf, bave mentioned in 
your Letter ſome part of the converſation which took 
| f WEFEET Dn ALON 
deſire 


- | 
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4efire to know, what was the converſation which I had 
with you, and whether you related it to Mr. Roberts, in 
_ the nas of Mr. Johnſon, and Mr. John Philips? 


Im, Sir, 


e e 


Nov. 15, 1790. THOMAS WALKER. 
(Mr. Gzoxcs PAL.) N | 


Six, | | "ow | 
, P v4 | 

: WHEN I returned te Mr. Roberts's lodgings 
after having ſeen you laſt Tueſday afternoon, 1 told 
| him that I had read his letter to you. He enquired 
what anſwer you had ſent, I replied that 1 had not 
aſked you for one, as I did not underftand that an anſwer 
was expected. Mr. Roberts not being ſatisfied with 
this reply, aſked me Whether you had not ſaid any thing 
when the letter was read to you. On my mentioni 
that a deſultory converſation Had paſſed between us, he 
| urged me very ſtrongly to communicate jt to him, and I 
at length complied with reluctance, becauſe I was appre- 
henbve that the communication of it might be an obſtacle 
to my deſire of bringing about an amicable accommodation 
between you. The converſation which I related wag 
to the following effect: I cannot recolle& the exact 
Words which I uſed—That you conceived no anſwer was 
neceſſary to Mr, Roberts's laſt letter after the letters 


which you had written: that your firſt letter was a 


ſufficient anſwer to his laſt; but that you would, if 
required, give him a bond, or any other ſecurity, not to 
take any legal advaritage of him if he ſent you a 


challenge: that if he did ſend, you one, you were ready 


to meet him that night; and that the ſooner the buſineſs 
LED 3 


. 1 


( 14), 


© was ended, the better, as you did not like, in your 
Ry rente ge det 5 


1 am, Sir, 
MONDAY zva nino, Vr, mo. obedt. humb. Servt. 
NOV. 16 U. „ GEO, PHILIPS, 


(Mr. Thos., Walker.) 


I read this letter to Mr, Johoſon, 1 Mr. John 
Philips, and they both agreed that it contained a fair, and 
true account of the converſation which I related in 
their preg to Mr, Roberts. 8. RN. 
at, 2 L ; 

Court. What was the inference you drew, Mr. 
Chambre, from the Letter of the 15th of November? 

Mr. Chambre, It is read principally for the purpoſe of 
introducing that Libel which Mr. Walker wrote, contain- 
ing all the terms of reproach againſt Mr, Roberts, and 
charging him with being a Coward, &c. a man with 
whom no Gentleman could keep company.—A Meſſage 
was- ſent by Mr. Roberts to Mr. Walker, by. Mr. 
Swann, after he underſtood Mr. Walker would” not 
take any legal advaritage—then this is a copy of Mr. 
Walker's anſwer, delivered by Mr. Richardſon—lt is 
avowed by Mr. Walker as his own anſwer, delivered by | 
his Friend, Mr. Richardſon, ata xn . 

Court. Suppoſed to carry dme & Nh 

Mr, Chambre. And Spich! is ſtated in ds $35<rtin 
anſwer i is proved to have been delivered to Mr. Swann, 
and Mr. Walker alſo publiſhes it — The ſubſequent 
Letters ſhew,. that there was a kind of compromiſe on 
foot before that challenge was ſent, ; 


: 14 — 


= Of the pamphlet publiſhed by the Defendant, and in pages 135 
the 199, of- 2 pabljcation, | * 
Court. 
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Court; Then this is an admiſſion, that Mr. Wen 
bad by Mr. Swann ſent a challenge, 

Mr. Chambre. In - conſequence of being told by Mr. 
Walker that he would take no oh 82 en and 17 0 
the hints he had received. 

Court. How do you prove that ? 

Mr. Chambre. It is mentioned in the introduction 
Mr. George Philips in his Letter to Mr. Walker, which 
is there publiſhed, relates to Mr, Walker what he had 


communicated—It imports this—That- Mr. Walker had 


fignified to Mr. Roberts, by his Friend Mr. Philips, that 
if he (Mr. Roberts) would ſend him a challenge, he 
(Mr. Walker) would take no legal advantage of it.— 


Then it appears from that publication, that the challenge 


was ſent; and then Mr. Walker returns that paper 
dated the z5th' of November, which 1 call a groſs 
Libel, 

Mr. Law. I defire that Mr. Roberts's publication, to 
which Mr. Walker's of the 15th of November is a reply, 
may naw be read. 


It was read. 


SKILLED as Mr. Walker is, in the art of 
' poliſhing a ſtory, he has found one too hard for his file. 


The publications not having been read in the order in which they 
were printed, it may not be improper here to point out the exact order 
in which they appeared. 

iſt. The Defendant publiſhed the Correſpondence, xc. from 
Pages 117 to 129. 

. adly. Mr. W. publiſhed. the | ſine Correſpondence, wah the 
Addreſs, in pages 130 to 133. 
2 The Defendant publiſhed the Paper 8 Skilled, Sc. 


. Mr. W. publiſhed his ſecond and laf Addreſs, in pages 


13 to 140, in reply to the above publication of the Defendant, begin- 

ding Skilled, &c. 
Sthly. The Deſendant publiſhed the POSTING PAPER in page 10. 
The 


— 
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The plain tale which I told him in my firſt letter, he 
compleatly admits to be true. He acknowledges his 
calling for that ſong, but endeavours to exculpate himſelf 
by {laying that he called for it as he would for any other 
ſong. Had the public been informed, that under colour 
of a Revolution Dinner, Gentlemen were to be drawn 
there, and when there, expected to liſten patiently to 
paltry abuſe of the Miniſter, I believe ſeveral beſides 
myſelf would have been content to have remained at 
home—He -ſtrives alſo to juſtify himſelf by throwing 
blame on ſome Gentlemen who ſat near him—an inſtance 
of his candour !-.Theſe Gentlemen being wrong, he 
joins «them in being * his judgment 38 
a Chairman. 
With reſpe& to his behaviour to me, he acknowledges 
that it was unpertinent — We only differ about the 
ſpgeies of impertinence, I ſay it was haughtineſs, 
arrogance—he ſays, with affefted ſclf-complacence, that it 
Vas perhaps his pity that I excited. 

O Mr. Walker, look within yourſelf, and beſtow this | 
kindneſs where it is truly needed! not on me, to whom, 
| valorous as you have been, you are indebted for ſome 
ſenſations very different from that of Pity! / 

Mr. Walker having thus fully acknowledged all that I 
complained of in my firſt Letter, let him again 
his anſwer to that letter, and feel, if he be capable of 
feeling, which df us it is that has moſt expoſed himſelf 
by a want af Reflection. I do moſt jeriouſly and ſo- 
lemnly declare before Cod, and the World, (notwith- 
Kanding the injurious Reports to the contrary that are 
_ induſtriouſly circulated) that his behaviour to me was 
overbearing, inſulting, and haughty,' to an extreme 
. degree, and without any other provocation - whatever, 
AN ue MAE s I told him this, and 
POT. 


w_ 
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Inffantly in his. firſt Letter he throws on me the op- 
probrious epithet of Falſehood. How 1 bore this with 
moderation 1 know not -- He now tells me that he is of 
fo forgiving a diſpoſition that he will forbear to 
make ſome remarks on my conduct, which he ſays, 1 
muſt be very ſenſible he would be juſtified in doing. 
What Remarks? One only that I have heard worth 
noetice— he boaſts of his ſilence in thif buſineſs, and 
ſays that I talked of the affair among the Ladies in tho 
Playhouſe ; let him remember the night on which I did 
ſo; he was there; I ſaw him; it was on Monday night, 


the 8th of November; on that very day my Letter was 


returned by him unapened, and where was the impro- 
. priety of talking of a Correſpondence-at the very time 
that it was printing for public inſpeftion As to his 
own filence, let him examine himſelf, and he will find, 
whether his motive was not a wiſh e Hog). 5 
ther. | 
What other bake can he make? this indeed cms 
pleating his ill-uſage of me! No clue does he afford to 
guide me to ſelf-examination ! No hint to guard myſelf 
againſt the ſecret ſhaft —every thing is dark detraction 
is beckoned to a feaſt, and I am expoſed to the vague 
fuggeſtions of calumny and ill-nature, far more dreadful. 


than his utmoſt violence, — Are theſe the attacks of 4 


Gentleman, or an Aſſaſſin ?——Thus, indeed, Stranger 

as I am, and unſupported by the voice of Friends, I may 

be truly ſaid to deferve his pity, and the pity of all others 
who are not too far miſled to perceive the cruel attempts , 
that are made to trample on me. | 


% 


Mr. Walker, I underſtand, pacifies himſelf with the 


wonderous ſpirit of his firſt Letter; if any other com- 
ment were neceſlary, beſides the contents of my reply 
to it, "tis this—that if he, SE mas, es)” 
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of Bravery choſe to addreſs me like a Bully, it did 


not follow-that I was to retort on him -like a Rufan— 
This affair would never have reached the public eye, had 
he opened my laſt Letter, I was led to ſuſpe@ there was 
ſome reaſon for the laſt Paragraph in that Letter—let Mr. 
Walker examine that Paragraph, and aſk himſelf, whe- 
ther his firſt Letter is any thing like an anſwer to it. 
he cannot think ſo—but as he ſays ſo, I have taken him 


at his word—1I have faced that obſtacle too,—lI ſent 


a Meſſage to him laſt night by my Friend, between fix 
and ſeven o' Clock, telling him that I thought myſelf 


_ extremely ill uſed, - and that as I underſtood the Magiſ- 


trates were about to interfere, I expected he would meet 
me at eight o'clock. this morning; which Meſſage now 
ftanding unanſwered,” will, I truſt, ſtamp a proper im- 
preſſion: on his conduct, and entitle him to an epithet 
or two, beſides thoſe I have already conferred on him, 


which 1 have not the venom to name, but which his 


own conſciouſneſs muſt ſupply, . | 
WM. ROBERTS, 


- 


Mendy n. Nov. 179. 


* As far as it goes, every Letter is a Libel, on 


one ſide and the other. 
Mx. Law. But who was the Ert both to 83 


 _ 


— (ſworn) | 
| Examined by Mr. Ferie. 355 


2. Von d are ſervant to Mr, Roberts. 
A. Te. 


2. Look at that paper; (Mr, Walker's publication of the 
A. On || 


\ 
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A. On Tueſday the 16th of November, about two 
@'clock in the afternoon. 
Q. Did you get aopy of it at that dne, at two 
o'clock in the afternoon? — 
A. I did. 
Q. About what hour did your Maſter come home that 


A. Between five and fix in the afternoon, 

2. Did you ſhew him that paper ? 

A. I ſhewed him one the ſame as this—1 gave him 
ene of theſe papers into his hand. | 

Q. Did he read it? 

A. He read it all- he ſeemed to be quite agitated and 
enraged at it he changed colour, and he ſaid _ 

Mr. Law. I beg you will hold your tongue about 
What he ſaid. . 

Mr, Parke,” Never mind what he laid What did he 
" do—Did he write any thing—You have ſeen the poſ- 


ting paper? 


A. Les. 

2. Did you fee any thing about the poſting 1 at 
n time? 

A. Nothing at all—He took pen and inky and wrote. 


L. Was that immediately upon his reading that 


Paper? 


A. Yes; 1 gave him. the paper into his hand, and hs 
wrote the paper in leſs than a minute and a half. 

Q. Wrote what is called the poſting paper ? 

A. Yes; he read this, and wrote what you call the 
poſting paper, within a minute of each other. 

2. When he had written it, what did he do with it? 


A. He gave it to me, and ſaid, 1 might carry it to the 
r 
T ne 2 dia 
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7 2. Did you: carry it to the Printer? 8 

A. I did. 1450 2 
2. When was it given from the Printers? | 
A. It might be eight o'clock before they were taken 


off the preſs—the eight o'clock bell was ee a 
ny "Thomas "Nelſon, © | 
Croſs examined by Mr. Serjeant Cockellc 


Q. Did you wait for * to be printed off oy Ss 
A. Net then. | 
2. You went back his your Maſter? 
AV: 
2. How ſoon ines did you return to the Prineer 87 
A. At eight o'clock, 
Q. How many did you get at that time? 
A. I capnot recolle&—I had a quantity of therf, 
2. How ſoon had you difpoſed of that quantify ? 
A. I did not obſerve the time. 
Q. The next day? 
A. I could have diſpoſed of them frag. 
2. They went off readily? 
A. I could have ſold them at fix-pence a piece. 
SLES, 1 hope you did ſelf one or two? 
A. Nowbut I might have done it. 
| 2. Did you diftribute any the next day? | 
A; Yes might diſtribute two or three then, 
Q. Was your Maſter in this fit of paſſion then ? | 
A, I cannot tell—he never faid any thing to me. 
2 But you kept poſting away ? 
A. Yes; I thought it was neceſſary, 
Mr. Lambe, He poſted two or three the next day. 
Mx. Serjeunt Coctell. What do you” mean by two or 
"three? a 75 
N „ N A. One, | 


— 
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ORG TR OW at e eee, 

2. Where did you put tk - da y- Put 6 one up 
at the Exchange? | 

A. I never came near the Exchange.” eng agg 

Q. Do you know Jan Shaw's Punch-houſe? © = 


2 . 


w 


A. I do. 

Q. Did you put up one there? 

A, I dare ſay I might. ty nei dlidey radi" vb 
Court. You put one up there, did you? /?; 
A. I did. 


Mr. Serjeant Cockell. By whoſe order did you put one 
up at John Shaw's? 
A. Nobody ordered me, 
2. Did not your Maſter order you? 
A. He ſaid I was to put the proce up, | but he did net 
ſay where. 
Q. What number in the whole did you poſt up ? 
A. No more than three. 
Q. Who poſted the reſt ? 
A. I cannot recollect. 
Q. How many were ee to poſt theſe papers ? 
A. I did not hear any body employed to pot, 
Q. How many did you give to Mr. Roberts himſelf? 
A. I might give him four or five. 
Q. Where did he poſt thoſe? - 
A. I never did ſee him poſt any. | 
Q. How long did N continue to diſtribute theſe pa- 
pers ? 
A. Next morning. 
L. Were they all gone? 
A. Tes... 
93 You diſtributed them away ſo that you aa not keep 
one for yourſelf ? | 
A. I r e 
4 — 1 2 | 
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One of the Jury. How long was your Maſter in writing 
that poſting paper? A 8 * 

A. He read this * over firſt, and I ſuppoſe he might k 
nee angling 19d nating people, In þ wine 
and a half-he was * onFagede 


135 to page 240, 


» Mr, Walker's pudliction of the 19. of No e, from pogo 
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ri; 36. 24S Mx, LAW, 


Mir IT PLEASE YOUR Loxpgnie—AND You Cax-, 
© TLEMEN OF THE JURY— 


HE laſt miſerable effort that has been made on the 
% other ide, is of a piece with all the other evidence 
they have produced in the courſe of this cauſe—for 
What impreſſion would they endeavour to leave upon 
_your minds by that piece of evidence? They would 
endeayour to make you believe, that this foul ang miſ- 
ehicvaus | Libel was the haſty "effuſion of a raſh and 
inconfiderate moment — and that being once launched 
into the world, it was out of the power of the Defendant 
to recall it--That the blame of it only attached upon 
that ſingle moment; and therefore, that it is to be 
conſidered, upon the whole, as extremely venial—or, 
at any-rate, as not DOIN t GER e 
correction and puniſhment, 

In God's name, how long is this W 
to be allowed to laſt? Did it endure till the third of 
December, When Mr. Roberts publiſhed the volume of 

Libels which I hold in my band? Was it upon him 
in every recurring inſtant, in which he buſied himſelf 
in the diſperſion of what he is pleaſed to call his Poſting 
Paper? Was its violence {till unabated, on the morn- 
ing when Mr. Rawlinſon ſaw him, with his own hand, 
putting it up againſt a door in the great ſtreet leading to 
London, where the eye of every traveller might ſalute. 
pots ir if | f | it 
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nr Theſe n i de dete 
but the regular actings of a malignant mind impreſſed, 
as it appears, with this purpoſe, ſo early as the firſt of 
November preceding; and which was carried forward, in 
regular and deliberate proceſs, from that time to the 
period of its execution, on the third of December following, 
when the miſchief was fully and finally completed 5 
Mr. Roberts's publication of this pamphlet. 
And when, I ſay, that this effort is like all the reſt, in 
Cod's name what does the whole ſcope of their evidence 
go to? At the utmoſt it goes only to this That a 
Gentleman, wounded by a garbled and partial — 
of correſpondence, was obliged, for his on nete 
vindication, to addreſs himſelf to the Tribunal of the 
public, to Which he was dragged: by the wanton and 
indecent appeal of his perſecuto. ent TLOY 
- Who appealed to the public frft ? Did Mr. Walker? 
No.—In breach of that confidence which ſubſiſts, or is 
ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt, between man and man, in every 
correſpondence, as I have before ſaid; be it amicable or 
angry, Mr. Roberts obtruded this ſubject on the notice 
and attention of the public And what, after all, is the 
palliation that is offered for the crime of publiſhing this 
Libel, containing, as it does, every opprobrious term that 
the Engliſh language can furniſh 7 Why the palliation 
| they offer is, That Mr, Walker, in his own defence, 
after a publication the moſt inſulting that the” malice of 
man could "deviſe, and directly calling upon him for 
ſome explanation, does, in his ou defence, write 'a 
paper, which, under ſuch provocation, I will venture , 
to pronounce the moſt temperate, and leaſt exceptionable, 
| deere could poly; avs written, n a 
5 * e On 
0 60 31.4% 
*A 8 dated the 34. of December, 2790, in which the Des | 
fendant republiſhed the Correſpondence, &c. N with ſome ad 
_ ditional Papers 22 4 
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On the part of Mr. Walker, is it the caſe of a per- 
ſon coming forward either in the private or public diſ- 
cuſſion of their differences, with any original or voluntary 


Purpoſe. of degrading or expoſing his adverſary? If Mr. 
Walker had the malice in his heart which has been im- 


puted to him, at what period has he ſhewn it? Was it 


when he offered Mr. Roberts any ſort of termination to 
this buſineſs, amicable or hoſtile, which he pleaſed ?— 
I.do ſay upon reading this publication, (upon which _ 
I ſhall by and by take the liberty of commenting ſome- 


What in detail) that 1 cannot find Mr. Walker in any 


degree blameable, except that he too willingly offered 
himſelf to the call of Mr, Roberts, at a time too when 


Ichink Mr. Roberts had ſo conducted himſelf, as to for- 


feit, according to the received rules of honour, his right 


to call upon him at all.—For if I am in any vr 


| rightly inſtructed and diſciplined in queſtions of this 


* 4 


z 


ſort, the man who can pauſe and ruminate upon an injury, 
inſtead of acting upon it—who can be hot and cold by 


turns, and thoſe turns ill timed—who can throw out 


a challenge when his antagoniſt does not appear to preſs 


| forward, and recede from it when he does—who is under 
the dominion of ſuch trembling ague fits of courage, as 


the correſpondence : and evidence which have been laid 
before you'exhibit—has not the courage of a firm man 
ſuch condutt looks more like that ſemblance and maſk of 
courage, which is aſſumed by thoſe who wiſh to enjoy 
the eſtimatian and credit of it, without feeling in their 
breaſt the ſentiment, or wiſhing to encounter the peril. 
which attends on the reality. 

I am ſorry I am obliged, in juſtice to à Gentleman 
whoſo character has been ſo ſeverely handled as Mr. 
Walker's has, to comment ſo harſhly as I muſt do upon 


the whole of thas bulineſs—ln good truth, I cannot but 
conſider 
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donſider the collection 1 hold in my hand as a rhoff un- 
fortunate performance, whether it be conſidered as 40 
exertion of ſpirit, or an effort of genius. 
It certainly reflefts no additional luſtre on Whatever 
character Mr. Roberts might before have attained, either | 
for courage or campoſition. | 
My learned Friend has ſtated, that Mr, Roberts is by, 
birth an American, and comes to this country in a con- 
 fiderable degree friendleſs and unproteted and he 
beſpeaks your favour and proteftion for him on. this 
very ſcore, —Let him have every advantage which can 
de derived from conſiderations of this ſort=but recol- 
let at the ſame time that your countryman, Mr, Walker, 
| has an equal claim upon your juſtice To that alone 
he addreſſes himſelf=-He does not wiſh" to conciliate 
your favor, nor, deeming as he ought of himſelf and 
you, will he condeſcend to implore your protection 
He lays before you a caſe of very aggravated inſult and 
Injury—He demands of "you to pronounce who is the 
- affailant—who is the aggreſſor— In whoſe mind was i 
malice —Theſe are the queſtions you have to try 
- theſe queſtions can be anſwered 'in his favour, it is 
equally due to your protection as his ou, that fuch 
injuries ſhould not go unpunifhed,-And now, if you 
pleaſe, let us look to the beginnitg | of this bulineſs,— 
After all the examination the witneſſes have undergone, 
and the endeavor to bring from them ſome admiſſion, 
_ that an affront was offered by Mr. Walker to Mr. 
Roberts, on this memorable fifth of November—have 
our | adverſaries made out any thing more than this— _ 
That Mr. Roberts. returned, from the chair (where he 
had received no infult) damning Mr. Walker, and uſing 
 Anſulting and menacing language to him—that this ex- 
cited in Mr. Walker a flight _ cither of ahger or | 
. an contempt, | 
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contempt, which his countenance expreſſed, but his 
words did not—And you obſerve, all the witnefles who 
are ſelected by the Defendant, are perſons who were at 


a diſtance, who might ſte how Mr. Walker loked—but 
mot one of them, if 1 nodal ee PRICING 


or could flate what he ſaid, 

We have proved by unit xC2*T10NABLE TESTIMONY 
W'̃ have proved by the teſtimony of Mr, Lloyd, what 
Mt; Walker did in faft fay=That he metely defired 
Mr. Roberts not to addreſs him by the title of Borough · 
reeve—and as to his being angered=<who' Would not be 
angry when croſſed in fuch ail aſſembly,” by à re- 
ſpettable friend Mr. Philips's conduct did convey to 


Mr. Walker's mind, that he ſuppoſed him capable of 


making the ſituation in Which he was placed at a public 
feſtive meeting meanly ſubfervient to the purpoſes of 
party; and if Mr. Walker did feet and exprefs fome anger 
at that moment, and under that perfuaſion, his friend 
will forgive it as he ought—becaufe he would not be 
worthy of his friendſhip if he did not fo feel, and if 
that feeling had not e a Rel ho Dads 
of expreſſion on ſuch an oecafion. _ 


« If,” Mr. Walker might fairly fo, « hs. pee 


| rar ata a Meeting, convened. for mere general 


« purpoſes, into an, inſirument of party, or render the 
« utterance of very mirth and feſtivity the vehicle of 
party abuſe, he judges. of me meanly — and I am 
& warranted in reſenting this opinion in à Friend, who, 
6 from many years acquaintance, ought to-have known 
„ me better. -In that fituation, and whilſt his counte- 


nance yet bore the impreffion of that vexation whick 


his mind felt, Mr. Roberts came up to him addreſſing kim 
fooliſhly enough by the name of Boroughteeve — He 
applics to himſelf the ſentiment, be it what it might, 
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which Mr. Walker's countenance efpreſſed.—IF he had 
been right i in {6 applying it, was it a ſufficient ground to 
warrant Mr. [Roberts in calling him out to duel—or 
Mr. Walker in encountering the riſk of his own life, 
and the well-being of à large family, deeply intereſted 
in the continuance of that life.—But- I appeal to you, 
whether this A Letter of Mr. Roberts's does not mean, 
orwould not be ordinarily underſto6d-to mean, a challenge. 
At leaſt 1 am ſure, that any man who laboured under 
no 45 Gonflibiridnal indiſpoſition to nen a call to the 
feld, would ſo conſider it. | 
I put it to every man who is at all ui with 
the language which paſſes between men of honour upon 


ſuch occaſions, When à man tells me flatly that 1 am 


guilty of roll and tuyERTINENCESwhen he writes 
me'a Letter detailing the circumſtances of that ſuppoſed 
folly and impertinence — when he charges me with 
_ hayghtineſs and arrogarice into the bargain, and com- 
phains'thatT have difgraced the Chair of a Meeting at which 
I prefided—whether I need be very caytious to conſider 
a fetter of this ſort "as a challenge Alt is à challenge in 
any caſe in this it was meant to have the ſemblance of one 
at teaſt, to ſerve #5 an experiment of Mr. Walker's courage, 
and if the experiment atiſwered the wiſhes of the et 
to become the means Wer, bis nem purpoſe of 
lowering' a Gentleman, whoſe - talents and 
popularity had long been 9 kin. LY recollect, 
1 dare ſay, whit Mr. Roberts told Mr. Milne and Mr. 
Hilton— That he would affront Mr. Walker —that there 
was ne man in England he wiſhed ſo much to affront 
and quarrel with as Mr. Walker. — With a mind thus 
pre- diſpoſed, you obſerve, * to the deen che 
"un of ere 50 
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2.46 it i is ated, "Gat there had Pin 8 8 a 
a meeting at. the Infirmary—So far from its being the 
faßt tha® Mr. Walker had a difference with. Mr. Roberts 


at the Midſummer Meeting, Mr. Walker was not even; in t 


Mancheſter —He , was. in London upon the very day on 


d will have the goodneſs to aſk Mr. Hilton whether 
alker was at that Midſummer Meeting. 


Mr. Law. Mr. Hilton, Was Mr. 1 8 0 the 


4 b. the Midfummer, Meeting was feld. — I deſire my 


- Infirmary Meeting at Midſummer laſt? 

Mr. Hilton. He was not. 

"Mr. Law. _ Gentlemen—My. learned Friend, in 
p- to you, prefſed upon you, that there had been a — 
- the Midſummer mecting—that Mr.“ Hilton did not 
know, what had Then paſſed, but that what then paſſed 
had in fact been the cauſe of * W difference 
and diſguſt between the parties. | 

Court, Mr. Hilton faid, Mr. Roberts aked him if be 


1 


| recollefied | any thing of Mr. Walker ufing him ill at 
chef prior Board, that is the Midſummer Board He told 


him, he did recolle& Mr. Walker ſaid ſomething t 8 > bim, 


br” but he did not recollect the exact words. 


Mr... Hilton. + Was at the uſual quarterly Board at 
Michael mas laſt, upon the 23d of September ; there 
Was a ſpecial Board N the fourth of. November 
following. 


Mr. Law. Gentlemen—You tou; therefore, that — 


was no quarrel \ or offence at this Midſummer Board, where 
my learned Friend ſaid Mr. Roberts might have received 


an. inſult, and which had been W in his boſom 


all that time But we have Ma. Liovp's and Mr. Hilton 8 
evidence, that nothing ever paſſed at the Michaelmas 
Board that could excite the leaſt degree of difference be- 
teen any rational beings; ; and we have it allo in evidence, - 
-that” Mr, Roberts did- in fat harbour in his boſom an 
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inne terate rooted animoſity. againſt Mr. Walker, * a 7 
deler min ation to quarrel: with and challenge him, whenever - 
F any. opportunity ſhould occur for ſo doing, Then, 
“ batboufing this purpoſe, he came to this Meeting on the 
Ach of November Meeting to which Be ſhould have 
gone with far other diſpoßtions, than thoſe which he 
carried about him but ſo it was, as the Poet ſays of the 
feſt great diſturber of ae e e 2062 ot. the | 
baneful vifit to this world— -- | 
.*, Thither, full fraught with 88 intent, $0 bs 
wr” Arcure'd, and in a cue hour he hiess... 
| Being there arrived, was there any thing in the —Y 
2 of the ſong that ſhould have offended him, on 
> part of Mr, Walker? Was it called for on his 
ſuggeſtion? If it had been ſo, and be had known chat 
Mr. Roberts had preyicuſly. made an. objeftion to its being 
fung. —or if he knew that it was likely to give him t 
any other individual in company offence, Mr. Walker 
Would in that cafe bave done wrong, and would here: - q 
been ſo far the aggreſſor but inſtead of that; you have" 1 
- in evidence, that Mr. Wood and ſeveral other Gentlemen a 
* intimated their wiſh for this fong—thar in compliance wid . 
that wiſh Mr. Taylor was called upon to ſing it—that 
Mr. Walker ated” merely officially, as Chairman, in * 
defiring Mr. Taylor to ſing it and hen he found that 
ir was difagreeable to any of the Company, he gave way, - 
| another ſong was ſurig, and ſo far was he fm pa 
that, though preſſed by many Gentlemen to call for the 
fong again, de poſitively tefuled to do. fo, and che 
harmony of the company. appeared to be fully edo 
Mr. Walker, however, certainly felt ſome diſpleaſure at 
his friend Mr. Philips, on the ground. I have e 
| Rated—cenainly not on the ground of any party 
fferences between them; for each of theſe Gentlemen 1 
| is deſcribed to me . we» 
EEO _ bees” * Now / x | 


a): 


Now « Me. Walker neither did nor ſaid any; thing 
which could reaſonably offend Mr. Roberts, the all 
occafion- of offence muſt be a mere pretext, and 1 colour 
\ for the quarrel he ſought. He retires from the meeting, 


and then pens that very angry, unprovoked, and repre. 
henſible letter, which 1 ſhall now ſtate It is a | 


with this obſervation—* It is a painful duty that I o 
« 40 myſelf, to be under the neceſſity of intruding on 
« the public a correſpondence, which ought not to have | 
* extended beyond the knowledge of the parties them. 
, ſelves, or their particular Friends.” 
| Then why", was it fo exteiided ? What aGbgnable 


desen of duty io himſelf, could * provoke or wars - 


rant the intruſion on the. public ? What neceſſity 
: was there, at the moment of its publication, that tha 


World mould be acquainted with any part of this cor. 


reſpondehce 7 Who called upon him for it? What and 


.* whoſe paſſions were to be gratified by it? principally, 


6 I believe,” if not ſolely, his own—his own prurience for, 
'_} the preſs—a_ vain taſte for literary diſtinction, as it 
' ſhould feem:: or perhaps a' wiſh” to, attain a certain 


degree of political conſequence in the town of Man- 


cheſter.— The only reaſon he alledges, for the pub» 


-/ lication, is, that one of has letters was returned unopened : 
and. as he profeſſes a wiſh to prevent miſtepreſentation, 


he admits that he had der therſuſlered any inconvenience 4; 


1 on that head. 4 
Tue firſt of his letters, dated' the Afth of . 


vember, 1790, commences thus—Read ity, and ſee if yo 
Ia can poſlibly aſcribe it to any other motive, than the de- 


of a _quarrek—He ſays— I have this inſtant. 
,« returned from a dinner, intended to celebrate the 


3 5 Anniverſary of the glorious Revolution; 1 went 


„ with Re A: "_ that great Sagan; na 
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6 turally ſubgeſts" Aer proceeding a ile farther, 


. he lays, —* But what was my ſurpriſe, when Joon after 
* the cloth was removed” —Here we have the Preciſe 


; time, upon Mr. Roberts's own ſtatement, when the dic. 


wy puts aroſe—They were certainly not then intoxicated 
many hours certainly had not then palled—for Mr. 


Noberts himſelf ſtates it to be ſoon after the cloth Was 
removed“ but what was my ſurpriſe, When, ſoon after 


tte cloth was removed, at a meeting ſdlely intended 


4 0 commemorate the Era, when the true principles, 


« of Liberty were eſtabliſhed —what was my ſurpriſe 


: -& to heat you, Sir, the Chairman of that Metin 
„ vociferating for a fong on Billy Pitt ' the a 


* Not a moment's reflection Was required, to diſcorn 


Adimonour which" at that inftant "obſcured the Chair,” | 

5 £ T roſe, and objefted to loch A ſong being. fung—I was 
& ſeconded by a 'Gentleman, to his great honour, whoſe 
* political ſentiments T believe coincide with your own, 
2 e inconſiſtency, the abſurdlity of ſuch a requeſt, at 


* a meeting commemorating ſo happy an event, was J 2 
w 


- «lieve ſelt by the company, and the Gelder? hs 


& called upon for the ſorlg on * Billy Pitt the Tory,” gave 
. © you/a proper reprehenſion in ſubſtituting one calculated 
4 to ſwell the Hearts of Engliſhmen with patriotic enthu- d 
_ 4 fiaſm, viz, « Britannia rules the Waves,” © 1 
5 left my ſeat, and intended to have ſpoken to yo ith 
« politeneſs and civility on what. had palled—But unfor- 
_ *ranately' addreſſed you by the appellation. of Boroiigh. 
_ Vireeve=that title you thought a reproach, and with a 
: «look of anger, haughtineſs and arrogance, you ſtopped | 


« me by ſaying, I am no Boroughrecve here.“ This 


anger, this haughtineſs, this arrogance, 1 did not fhink 


* I merited; although I perceived it was | boiling in your 


* 3 was OR OED to habe — it; ba are not | 
= | "of 
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« of a | temper to brook. controul, or to forgive it: bud | 
| 4.1 will not trouble myſelf about the ingredients which 
_ « compoſe your temper, I tremble not at its fierceſt blaſts— _ 
«In this inſtance 1 muſt take the liberty of telling you 
« that as à Chairman you have acted with vol Tvz; that as 
„ Gentleman, I have N RR A HS, 0p BRTINENCE 
66 unprovoked. | = 

nn. Rense. 1 
Friday Evening, oth. Nov. 1790. 1 
No. 14, * 


as i? 


* Now, INTL here are two qrigvons afrents—brſ, | 
in words, by Mr. Walker's telling him he was no 
 Boroughzeeve there” —and ſecondly, by. an angry look, 
accompanying thoſe words—but I ſhould have thought 
Mr. /Roberts had ſuffciently avenged both theſe moſt 
atrocious and poignant injuries on the ſpot; for, you 
remember, Mr. Lloyd has told you that he-threatened 
Mr. Walker, chat he would never honor him with that 
or any other reſpectable appellation in future—that he 
ſwore. at him, and told him, he ſhould hear from 
him — In all which | particulars | he afterwards, but 
too faithfully, kept the letter of his promiſe, —It is 
in the moment, you will obſerve, when this lan- 
| guage is uttered by Mr. Roberts, that Mr. Seddon ſees 
and ſpeaks to the countenance of Mr, Walker; and 
it is natural enough, that at ſuch a moment, it ſhould | 
expreſs ſome ſenſations of diſpleaſure and anger.—LI pray 
you, Gentlemen, what right, or rather what excuſe has 
any man, under circumſtances. of the ſort I have ſtated, 
to fit down in his cloſet, and pen a paper of the offen- 
| five and provoking / complexion. of his firſt letter, Which 
1 dare ſay was written a little more gravely, and at 
—_ than that looſe thing which his ſervant has juſt 
Fo _ _ Jpoken 
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ſpoken to, and which. coſt him but a minute and 
@ half in writing though I do not think that this, his 
more deliberate compoſition, does very great credit to 
his pen. The letter charges Mr. Walker with incon- 
| Giſtency and abſurdity,-Where do we find them in hie 
conduſt on this occaſion ? He was the mere voice and 
inſtrument of the pleaſure of the Company—and it is 
 Ratod," + that if a queſtion. had been put upon the pro- 
priety of ſinging this very ſong, the majority would 
unqueſtionably have approved it=So far, therefore, he 
did as became him, in conſulting, or rather meeting, 
what ſeemed to be the wiſh of the Company. There is 
ao ablurdity in this -n inconſiſtency with OR 
with his duty. as Chairman. But does it appear, that 
after there bad been a diſlike. manifeſted by ſome 
Individuals of the Company to this ſong, (and to which 
. exprefled diſlike he was called upon, by the ſame duty, 
tio accommodate himſelf in ſome degree) that be per- 
filted in it ? Now-Mr, Seddon has told you he. did 
not perſiſt in it—another ſong was immediately ſung, 
and harmony was completely reſtored —Thetefore, what 
reaſon. was there for Mr. Roberts to. retire as he did 
26 his Cloſet, and charge Mr. Walker with inconfiſtency . 
and  abfurdity in this tranſaftion,-As to the anger, 
Havughtineſs, and arrogance, ſuppoſed to be, couched un- 
der his declaration „ that he was no | Boroughreeve 
there,” Ion I am at a loſs'to find them, — — 
Which bears an appearance of the fort, + 
If Mr. Walker had about him all the hauteur that Mr, | 
er to, hits," could not he have ſpoken 
ſomething contemptuous, as well as looked it 7 The 
expreſſion too that was conveyed in his look is, you 
_ + Obſerve, | colleftcd' by a Gentleman at 2 corifiderable 
- , diſtance from Mr, Walker Was there a word that fell, 
25 — ; | : from | 
oY 
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2 that eduld furniſh a provocation to a man 
Tho was not ſoxe even to madneſs? I beg your pardon 
for troubling: you again with the concluſion. of this letter 
He ſays, I will not trouble ,myſelf about the 
ingredients Which compoſe. your temper—l tremble 
not at its fierceſt hlaſts In this inſtance I muſt take 
« the liberty of telling you, that as a Chairman you 
„ have afted with Forty—that: as a Gentleman, I 
L have received from you IM EATIX E NOE unprovoked.” 
Now, I believe, every perſon who is at all conver- 
ſant with the world, and with the terms of offence which 
are moſt apt to irritate the feelings of Gentlemen, 
knows, that there is not a word that is more pregnant 
with offence; or more characteriſtic of contempt, than 
the word | IMPEETINENCE — Here at once, without 
having received one uncivil or diſreſpectful word from 
Mr: Walker vithout any ching that is capable of 
being ſo diſtorted or miſunderſtood but for a. fingle 
look of this Gentleman, is he to be inſulted with Aa 
letter like that e, are confidering—reproaching him 
with the ſuppoſed fierceneſs and violence of his tem- 
per — charging him with folly, with impertinence, and 
wich having diſgraced. his Atuat ion. Is a Gentleman to 
teceive ſuch, a Letter and Challenge (for ſuch. i in effect 
= is) merely becauſe; he has not looked to the liking of 
| another perſon, who. chooſes to look at him 5—It is 
truly ſuch a penalty upon looks, that every man who is 
not ſure. of the 8 ſuavity of his own, 
ſhould hereafter, er, TM Mr. Roberts's principle, in 
Tommon e wear a nat. 
| Upon this letter, and on the fadts I have Nated, I 
charge Mr. Roberts with being, up to this period, 
the fongle and entire Offender—and in no ſubſequent period 
at their PIO. has Mr, Walker been voluntarily offenſive 
X to 


— 
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to him, or done more than he was in the inflant, and 
upon the occaſion, compelted to do, dragged forward as 
he was to public and private obſervation - wilt 
not, to men of your diſeernment, attempt to ſay; that 
this letter imports any thing, but what you, upon read- 
ing it, muſt moſt naturally and ebvieuſly- ecoleQ-from it 
—Mr, Waker underſtood himſelf te be inſulted—he 
underſtood himfelf to be in effed challenged—bur 
being, as be ſtates, in a different | fituation from 'Mr; 
Noberts—having claims and demands upon him-—claims 
of his family for pretettion, comfort and ſupport—having 
a ſituation and ſtake in Society, which Mr. Roberts 
has not—he ſaid, and juſtly faid--Though I wont 
dae myſelf to diſgrace, according to the mo- 
dern principles of the world, by withholding myſef 
from your call--I will not de the perſon to call upon 
you—Tell me only that you demand me, and I will 
come" forth—I admit it was on his part (blameable as this 
admiffion may make him) a tender of himſelf, to the ſort 
of conflict to which Mr. Roberts 5 letter — to invite 
 bim—His anſwer is | 
'* Your Letter of yeſterday I received: t66 Ute to al | 
«© ſwer BY night—My condu@ as Chiltman was frrity 
« proper.” My learned Friend Tays, that is till ſpeaking : W 
with a degree of EP in aſſerting that his own 
conduct was proper—lIs M Walker ol to be allowed 
the liberty of Lf juflibeation PIs Mr. Roberts, to hurl 
it his head, at pleaſure, the term Fool—ls be to, ſay 
that he behaved with impertinence unfrovated, and that 
he diſgraced himſelf AS a Gentleman by his . 
the Chair —and is it not to be allowed Mr. W 
to fay in his defence, that he bebaved with propriety? | 
M conduct as Chairman was ſtrittly proper—it 
Uh 6 1 will immediately jultify 
5 | [th 
| | 
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v it, ia whatever manner you RN and conſidering 
the difference between your fituation and mine”— 
a difference I have already explained—« It would, 1 
« conceive, be highly improper in me, to take any 
other notice of the abſurdity of your conduct, or 
© of the folly and falſchood = your letter, unleſs called 
* @; Son by you.” 7 

Was not Mr. Walker ee in the uſe of theſe 
expreſhons—and was it not, to ſpeak plainly, fooliſh in 
Mr. Roberts in the extreme, thus to write a letter, 
importing a challenge, to à man who had given him 
no previous offence? and was it not falſe to ſtate that 
Mr. Walker had done fo ?P—Have not you heard the 
evidence of Mr. Lloyd upon that ſubjet—Who in 

fact had given offence? —the man who {wore at the 
other, and told him he ſhould hear from him; or the man, 
who, by this petulance and abuſe, was provoked to an 
anſwer of no more acrimony than It is very well ?” 
_ The only provocation (if provocation you can call 
it) amounts merely to this— That when he was call- 
ed Mr. Boroughreeve,” he deſired Mr. Roberts not 
to call him by that appellation in that place and therefore 
I cannot help ſaying, that the letter was in good truth 
both fooliſh. and falſe, and that Mr, Walker did more 
than enough 1 in offering to attend his call for there are 
caſes, in which one man may take up an affront ſo 
captiouſly, that another, though juſtly | jealous of his 
| honour, may well enough decline the tender of his perſon, 
II believe there are men, on whoſe character neither 
ſtain nor imputation was ever thrown, who have ven- 
tured to content | themſelves with retorting wanton 
abuſe, - and boyiſh inſolence, with grave and ſilent 
contempt, without taking other or further notice of it— 
leaving the vindication of their fame, as they ſafely 

— „ . might, 
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might, to the Society in which they had lived, and 


in which they had earned characters as men of nut; 


conſiſtency, and courage. 

I will take up this buſineſs in every . of it, and 
will beg of you, in every ſtage of the proceeding, to 
weigh all the circumſtances, and to ſee where Mr.“ 


Walker has been wrong.—I ſay he is only wrong, if 


even there I can call him ſo, in appearing at all before 


that tribunal of the public, to Which his adverſary had 


wantonly and petulantiy called him But if 2 perſon 
chooſes to publiſh of another a tale of flander, is 


he to let it paſs current through the world, without 
oppoling any ſort *of anſwer to it? I am afraid this is 
too much to expect from human infirmity. | 


The next letter ſhews, that Mr; Roberts had found: 
Mr. Walker more ready than he wiſhed—and- though 
I think his firſt letter is as direct and intelligible, in the 


way of challenge, as any letter for the purpoſe can be 


yet; when he found that Mr. Walker was ready to attend 


his call—when it ſhould be formally and particularly 


made—though from the duty he owed his family, and the 


public, he would not be the firſt to make that call 
what does Mr. Roberts do? He writes a long ſermon 


upon duelling ; upon the violation of the laws of God 


and man, and the odium and Lim of terminating differ- 


ences by perſonal combat. —_H now ſeems to abandon 
any wiſh, at leaſt for fuck a mode of deciſion.— I Was 
« perfeAly ſatisfied,” ſays he, „with the reparation 
&« I gave myſelf, when 1 informed you of my opinion of 


your conduct as a Chairman, and of your improper 
e and ungentleman-like warmth towards me as an indivi- 
1 Yual,—1 did not feel ſufficient provocation to juſtify 


« a violation of Laws, which you ſeem to deſpiſe“— 


And SOTO" You at the Revolution dinner did 


Taos 


— 


| e 
and (aid that with which I was diſſatisſied but not 
in ſuch a degree as to juſtify an appeal to the deciſion · 


which roſe in your mind, and to which you deſire to 


throw on me both the odium and guilt of reſorting.” 
He ſeems now to ſpeak the language of good order, re- 
ligion, and morality—he treats Mr, Walker as a wanton: 
challenger, merely becauſe he underſtood his letter as 
every other man who read it muſt do, and becauſe that idea- 
roſe in his mind which the letter was evidently meant to 
fuggeſt—Will Mr. Roberts venture to re-aſſert what he 
has in effe& ſaid in this letter, that he did not mean to 
ſuggeſt any idea of a Challenge to the mind of Mr. 
Walker by the language he has uſed in this letter—' 
I hope he will not He proceeds to fav, © Your conduct 
as Chairman you aſſert was ftriflly proper—I acknow- 
« ledge it was ſo, while you ſubmitted to be guided 
„ by the paper from which you proclaimed the toaſts' - 
« with ſo much credit to yourſelf.” 
Now to what does this miſerable charge amount ? That 


| either having exhauſted his paper of toaſts, he took* 


others from his Friends who fat around him, or ſug- 
geſted ſuch as he thought would be, acceptable, from: 

his own imagination at the time! What miſerable traſh is. | 
this to be the ſubjett of a letter at all--much more of one 
upon which an Iſſue of Life or Death is to be 1 © 
upon which it might depend, whether à wife ſhould be- 
come a widow, or children fatherleſs, He then goes on—- 
« but loſing ſight of that guide, you in an inſtant loſt 


„ yourſelf—forgot the intention of the Meeting, which 


« every wiſe and good man of every party of the pre- 
« ſent day muſt approve, and, blinded by a zeal too un- 
« ſteady to behold events or things, and calculated only 
© for the abuſe and attack of perſons, you cried out for 
I the 
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a ts hat 
treated me with a piece of petty impertinenco. “ 
Mr. Roberts really has not been well inſtructed in 
the School of Honor, ſor he does not know the weight 
of the expreſſions he lets fall -he does not know what 
it is to ſtyle a Gentleman guilty of folly and impertinence 


all which charges and imputations he throws about him, 


with the moſt wanton carelefineſs and - indifference. 


Then be goes on with a long hiſtory of his fituation, 


and other matters, part of which I have read before... 
God forbid that I ſhould be incapable of feeling the 


_ & immenſe difference | between our ſitustions, in that 


<« reſpe&''—alluding to Mr. Walker's fituation as à Huf- 


2 band and a Father. I hope, therefore, I pay a ſuf. 
| © ficient attention to that, when I ſum up all I have to 


& ſay, thus: Lou at the Revolution dinner did and 


— 6 faid that with which I was: diſſatisfied but not in 
e ſuch a degree as to juſtiſy an Appeal to the decifion 


& which roſe in your mind, and to which you deſire to 
throw on me both the odium and the guilt. of reſorting, 
« If my Letter charged you falſely, as you ſay it did, 


: & it was your buſipeſs to diſprove it, and defend yourſelf 


+ like a rational being, or like an irrational - one—in 


* either way, therefore, ee ee e e eee 


choice lies with yourſelf . 
Now you obſerve, , Mr. Roberts diſclaim, and I again 
his credit with you for confiftency and veracity. on 


- the truth of that diſclaimer—he diſclaims by this the 


exiſtence of any purpoſe in his mind, at the time of 
Writing his firſt. letter, of propofing or even intimating 


- a Challenge to Mr. Walker—If Mr. Walker had made 


no anſwer to this letter, would not Mr. Roberts have held 
out this very letter to the world as an unequivocal chat- 
tenge ?—for has not Mr, Hilton, upon his oath, declared, 


. * s 4 
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that an the -6th of November, the day aſter the 
| Revolution Dinner, Mr. Roberts told him, that if Mr. 
Walker did not ſend him a Challenge, (which he could 
only expe in conſequence of the firſt Letter he wrote to 
Mr. Walker) that he would blow him, and advertife 
Aim in "the London papers, let the 'expence be what 
it would— Then how can Mr. wm mean to 
| or ſaying; 'expet#-to ie believed, that this letter had 
ſuch import; and with. what colour of truth 
probability does bt endeavour 10. lay upon Mr. 
Walker the guilt and impropriety of firſt ſuggeſting 
a reſort to this mode of deciſion ? H it did not lead 
to chat, it led to nothing; — I beg yon to attend 
to this letter, and ſee if i was poſfible to miſtake 
its meaning; or, underſtanding it, can you ay; that 
any letter could be conceived in a more proper and 

temperate manner, than the ond is which I am about 
to read to, you, and which was written by Mr. Walker 
in anſwer to the ſecond letter of Mr. Roberts, in which 
be attempts to put that falſe gloſs upon his firſt letter, 
hich I truſt I have already deteteec. F 
„Sir — I find that you neither know me nor my 
principles — Had you written to me like a rational 
being, as ſuch I bad anſwereg you; and. had I either 
bh 4 or meant to have jinjured A 
6 have called upon you before this.” - 
If I had meant to bob Ailant,/ 1 Werd nas 
dave given you the option of calling upon me—but if 
I had meant you ill, as you ſcem to have meant me, 1 
thould-have called upon you at once—* but having done 
neither, and conceiving myſelf I beg you will obſerve 
the moderation and temper with which Mr. Walker 
erent him, after he has declined the offer Mr. Walker 
had made him“ and conceiving myſelf to have been 
e extremely ill treated by you, L certainly cannot call 
9 
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- rene you—but”as I have given you one 070 
* will give you another to call upon me,” This, my 


Friend ſays, he cannot underſtand. It evidently imports. 


an invitation to meet, for the purpoſe of rational diſ- 
cuſſion, and an n e of the difference 
between them—for he goes on and ſays, „When, I 
5 have no doubt, I'ſhall convince you, not only how much 

4 you have enge but how much f you 
$ hive done reer 1999 7 HN 

This is, in eee clearly an overture to- 


Wards à termination of their difputeſ, either by the 


| mediation of Friends, or by ſuch fair iſcuſhon as might 


fly” paſs between the parties themſelves — and 
certalulyo Mr. Walker, whatever hoſtile '-putpoſe' he 


ad concetved before this time, then harboured none 
ke" plaitly! poiits at a rational; if not an amicable 

| b of their difference he meant, he ſays, to 
mew him that he had done him ane a Now 
thought ( Mr. Walker might add) 1 meant to infult 
you at the Meeting I meant no fuch thing You 
conceived that the anger in my looks" was directed at 


Fou meant it at my Friend George Philipe—he him- 


ſelf ſhall: come and telt you” what has paſſed between 
him and me on that I will open every thing to 


you I mean, if poſſible, ta bring you to à right under- 


1 


ſtanding with yourſelf and me. Id no other” way 


can this letter be fairly underſtood- or ett 4 


Does Mr. Roberts receive this letter in terms of equal 


. courtely - - and liberality? No--Finding Mr. Walker 
now held the language of peace and conciliation, he 
2 ſhought i it a fit time to change his tone, and to become 


._ once. mere ippbant and rude I don't like to uſe theſe 


expreſſions, but I cannot help them, When I am com- 
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K CET; Ye” 
menting on -fuch conduct and correſpondence as this 
have no objection to meet you--appoint a place and 
« time of meeting, if you pleaſe---whenever you think 
proper, and wherever, except at your own houſe 
% Two or three Gentlemen I wiſh to be preſent, and 
<« theſe I leave to your own ſelection-—but if at this 
„ meeting! No, inſtead of avoiding, as Mr. Walker 
had done, every ſubje& of irritation in his letter for 
you obſerve that Mr. Walker had not; in his laſt, ſaid a 
word that touched on the particular ſubject of their 
diſpute—he ſays, but if at this meeting you expect to 
alter my opinion of the impropriety of calling for that 
« ſong, and of the. indecency of that haughtineſs of carriage 
wich you afterwards aſſumed towards me, becauſe I objefted 
to it, we may ſave ourſelves the trouble of attending,” 
I, this a becoming anſwer to a letter written by Mr. 
Walker, in which be had waved any hoſtile purpoſe, | 
and acceded to the firſt intimation of peaceable, and 
perhaps amicable, adjuſtment — He ſays, If you will 
call upon me, I will ſhew you that you have injured and 
1 miſtaken me—Inſead of that, Mr. Roberts ſays, If you 
mean to convince me of that, you are mflaken—you can never 
cCeonvince me of any fuck thing——I muſt always entertain 
| the ſame idea of the indecency and the haughtineſs of 
0 that carriago—and fo de repeats the old ground af obe- 
f 4 tion over again. | | 
I I had not ſeen Mr. Walker's anſwer to this letter, 
I ſhould certainly have fallen upon the very ſame ground 
of explanation which he has—If I talk of war, you 
. talk of peace—lf I talk of peace, you return me provo- 
© cation and inſult The letter that Mr. Walker wrote 
in anſwer,” I think is incapable of being diſtorted and 
. - miſapplied, in the manner in which my Friend has at- 
tempted to Aiſtort and miſapply it. $7 -% 
Win "How Ss, Y « Sir, 
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% Sir, You: are ſo very dull of cotapreherifion, or ſo 
e very fond of miſinterpretation (or perhaps both) that 
21 ſhall give myſelf no more trouble: about you. — 
perhaps Mr. Walker did wrong in giving him any 
_ anſwer at all: for I think, aſter the flippanit return he 
made to the very handſome letter Mr. Walker had 


juſt before written to him, Mr. Walker would have done 


well to have there cloſed his correſpondence with him for 
ever—He carried it one ſtage further than in prudence, 


and fair juſtice io his own feelings and character he need 


have done. It was, however, the laft letter he 


wrote to him, declaring, as he well might, that he meant 
to trouble himſelf no further about him, after challenges 


retracted, and courteſy and liberality ill requited by 
inſult, and the repetition of ſtale and unfounded, abuſe. 


At this period Mr. Roberts ſent that letter Which 


Mr. Walker returned to him unopened—and tell me, 


Gentlemen, ifthus circumſtanced, you would not have done 
the ſame. Let us pauſe for a moment, and afk ourſelves, 
is there hitherto any inſult to be found on the part of Mr. 
Walker ? Did he quarrel with Mr, Roberts at the meeting ? 
Did he harbour in kis breaſt any malignant purpoſe prior to the 
Meeting? (both of which are imputable to Mr. Roberts) 


A No—Was not the letter- Mr. Walker wrote, fuch > 


letter as a man of ſpirit would write? - 
He is only fo far blameable i regard to the Laws of 
his. Country, that under the ion of theſe inſults, 


he acceded to the call of his Adverſary. What does 
Ez; Roberts do? Does he repeat, enforce, and carry 


into effect that call? No he denies he ever made it; 


he miſconſtrues his own. Letter, and miſunderſtands Mr. 


| © Walker's-therefore, I muſt ſay, the imputation of any 


7 


thing like the want of proper ſpirit, comes with a pecu- + 


* ill grace from a WY who. could fo gioſsly 
Wi l ot 
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miſunderſtand, or 1 his own clear language, : 


in which he had offered battle, and Mr. Walker's equally 
explicit language in which he had accepted it. After this 

| + , acceptance ofachallenge on the part of Mr. Walker, ke would 
in vain kave applied to the criminal juſtice of his Country, for the 
| Purpoſe of inſtituting any proſecution againſt Mr. Roberts 
8 that challenge, if he had even been ſo inclined ; hut which 
he never mag therefore, every apprehenſion of this ſort, 
which the Counſel of Mr. Roberts have thought fit to 


+ ſuggeſt as a colour for his condutt, is wholly without 


foundation,---After Mr, Walker's "firſt letter, it was 

* perfeflly ſecure to Mr. Roberts, to haye written to Mr. 

Walker in the broadeſt terms on the ſubjeR of duel---for Mr. 

yr Roberts well knew, that Mr, Walker could not (I will uſe 

part of his on words in the letter returned unopened) 

„ fly to the laws of his Country, to puniſh a violation of 

them which“ he had avowed himſelf ready to accede to 

Mr. Walker, therefore, having couched his offer of battle, 

if 1 may ſo call it, in clear and unequivocal terms, the doors of 

", every Court of Criminal Juſtice were tut againſt him on 

that fubjet—Mr. Walker was, therefore, well warranted 

in ſaying, My firft letter is an anſwer to your laſt—the 

letter which he returned unopened, and which, upon 

referring to it afterwards, did, I admit, appear to import 

ſomething like an invitation to battle. Mr. Walker's. firſt 

letter was in effect this I am ready to attend whenever you 

call me whatever correſpondence Mr. Roberts trailed on 

1 after this, was idle and womaniſh. The quarrel ceaſed, after 

A this, to be conduRed on the part of Mr. Roberts, in the 
| way in which men who really mean to meet in the feld, do 

conduct themſelves, The efential buſineſs of the diſpute 

Vas clofed, and had come to its complete iſſue upon Mr. 
Waker firft letter, if Mr. Roberts had been ſo diſpoſed. 

g I now return to Mr, Walker's third letter, in which 

he tells Mr. Roberts © he was ſo dull of sf as or 
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« Gand of mifinterpretation, that he would give himſelf: 


4 no further trouble about him.“ I think he would have 
- © done well to have abided unalterably by this purpoſe—to 


have ſuffered no ſubſequent meſſages or converſations to 


lead him from it, or to induce him to ſay, as I think he 


did improperly, in his meſſage by Mr, Philips, That he 


was ready to meet Mr. Roberts, that evening. If you 

will refer to the letter of Mr. George Philips, you will 

| ſee that at the time Mr. George Philips and he diſcuſſed ' 

the ſubje& together, Mr, Walker communicated by Mr. 
Philips a meſſage, as unequivocal and clear as could be 
conveyed to the underſtanding of any man, who had tho » 
 - leaſt deſire of going to the field with him.— Mr. Walker 
. likewiſe told Mr. Philips, “ The ſooner the buſineſs. is 
e ended the better—as 1 do not like in my busen 10 be | 


G kept i in ſuſpenſe.” 
In this letter Mr. George Philips ſtates, that he had - 


the Tueſday after the Revolution Meeting communicated - 


to Mr. Roberts, as the determination of Mr. Walker, 


that he was ready to meet him, if he choſe to go out that 
_ night-but that he did not like to lead a life of ſuſpenſe. ' 


Am I, Mr, Walker might ſay, to be continually wait- 


ing the aun flowing of Mr, Roberts's courage he il 
not ready on Tueſday—am I to be ready on Sunday, 


to be capariſoned with - my beaver on, ready to march 


out and give him battle, whenover he may feel the it 
of valour upon him. Upon my word it is too-fooliſh, 
- +» My Friend ſays Mr. Roberts has not reſided long in 
| England—1 ſhould think he had but newly come inta 
the world, ſo little does he know of men and manners. 
Is it to be expected that a Gentleman for nine days together 
(for it is from Saturday the fixth down to Sunday the four- 


teenth ) is to be waiting this ebbing and flowing of another's , 
Sun Pr—that che 3s to be waiting thus, to know when , 


family 


* 
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family and friends, .for ever? Mr, Walker did wrong to 


proceed further, after the letter of Mr. Roberts in anſwey 


to his ſecond letter But this is not the ſort of cunclu- 


. ſion, it ſeems, that Mr. Roberts wanted to bring it to 
he wanted to have it the talk of card tables, and the 


prattle of the play-houſe—on the next night it is ſtated 


dy himſelf (if I do not miſtake, and I am ſure I would not 
willingly miſtake him)—he talks of the affair amongſt 


Ladies at the play-houſe—it is in the 16th page of his 


own publication Let him remember,” he ſays; the 
night on which I did ſo—he was there—l faw him—it 
« Was on Monday night the 8th of November—on that 
1% very day my letter was returned by him unopened; 
% and where was the impropriety of talking of a cor- 
« xeſpondence; at the very time W for 


4 public inſpe&ion ?” 


Why was it printing for public injpetfion f Had Mr, 


Walker given his leave that the matter, in the imper« 
pett ſtate in which. it Rood between them, ſhould be 
. divulged, and the public made parties to it? I lay my 


finger upon this, as a circumſtance full of diſtonour and 


Full of danger to private happineſs and ſafety—that -a 
man ſhould divulge: my letters—{hould ſtate publickly 
what has been paſling between him and me in private, 


and make it, without. my conſent, the Town talk, or the I 
talk of a ſtill more enlarged circle;,—lIt is not manly—. * 
it is not honorable, It is a groſs and ſhameful violation of 


© the implied truſt and confidence, that belongs to this - 
- | ſpecies of communication between man and man. 


He was there] fu kim at the Play-houſe,”—If his 


anger was then fufficiently warm, he might have waited 


for him at the door, or have overtaken him in his re- 


turn home, or, after he had done the Ladies the courteſy 


© tg" di eg been. Mr, 


| Walker 
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Walker at his houſe—but the kot ft was not, it ſhould 
ſeem, then upon. him—he grows cool at the fight of his 


adverſary,—I muſt ſay there is as little pretence to any 


kind of Juſtice in his complaints againſt Mr, Walker, as 


there is to that ſuperior degree of courage to which he 
chooſes to put in his claim.-I do not deny, however, 
that he has a proper ſhare of another perhaps as uſeful a 


virtue—1 mean the virtue of prudence, 
But why is he ſo fond of wearing his cockade i in ' this 


way? Why will he not be contented with the ſober garb 


of his own profeſſion? Why will he be perpetually ſtrut- 
ting out thus, en militaire? —He ſaw his Adverſary— 
When will your blood be moſt likely to boil? I ſhould 


think, when you ſee your Enemy, and have him within 


your graſp.—lIs that the caſe with Mr. Roberts? No— 
that is the moment of all others, when he chooſes to 
babble to the Women about his honour, his anger, his 


valour, and his revenge.—About this ſame period, I be- 
Heve, it is, that he talks of the buſineſs at Card tables, 


and that ſo indelicately, as to nauſeate Mr. Whittaker, 
a Gentleman who (as he has himſelf told you) had the 


misfortune to make one of the party. This conduct of Mr. 


Roberts is as ridiculous as any thing which Shakeſpeare 
has left us, of the vaunting valour of a Piſtol or a Falſtaff.— 
Itis as diſguſting as the abominable traſh with which our 


News- papers have been lately infeſted, by a ſet of wretches 
with whom the public ſhould only have become ac- 


quainted, through the medium of an Old Bailey Chro- 


nicle. 
This ariſes from a perfect miſunderſtanding of what be- ; 
. ice to honor, and of what ſhould be in the heart of 


every man of honor—Men of honor don't prattle on occaſe- 
ons of this fort—they don't tell the Ladies that they are go- 


; ing to fight a @ duel—they don't lay a train for the interpoſi- 
wil 
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tion of the Civil Magiſtrate they do not cool when they fee 
their Adverſary, and grow angry when he is away from them 
—and yet: all theſe ſeem to be the diſtinguiſhing marker 
Mr. Roberts's courage, 
| Mr. Roberts, as I have already ftated, ſends axcthes 
letter to Mr, Walker, which letter Mr. Walker finding 
to contain a frivolous detail of petty inſults and affronts, 
and tending neither to an hoſtile or amicable termination 
of their difference, very wiſely ſays, there is an end of 
all correſpondence between us—Mr. Roberts's next letter 
is ſent back unopened Mr. Roberts afterwards deſires it 
may be read to Mr, Walker—it is read to him—what does 
Mr. Walker ſay to this—why, he ſays, in effect we have 
not advanced one ſtep yets my firſt letter was an anſwer 
to all this ſaid then, that I was ready to meet Mr. Ro- 
berts; if he was equally ready, why did he not ſo 
reply to me? And indeed in ſaying that he did not like 
to be kept in ſuſpenſe on ſuch a ſubject, to harbour for | 
ever in his mind a; train of gloomy, and unpleaſant ideas 
(for gloomy and unpleaſant they undoubtedly are to the 
mind of any man, who has the leaſt ſenſe of ſocial affec- 
tion or moral  duty)—what does he ſay, but what every 
feeling and reaſonable man is ready ta ſay with him ? for 
I put it to you, Gentlemen, who can fit with tolerable 
comfort at his table, or retire with any proſpect of eaſe 
to his pillow, when he is reflecting all the time, that at 
the end of four days he will have to att his part in a buſi- 
neſs, which may have the event of ſevering him from 
bis family, his friends, and from every other endearment 
of human life? It is hardly poſſible, I think, for a good. 
or a thinking man to keep ſuch a ſubject enix his contem- 
plation four whole days together, without feeling an ex- 
traordinary degree of agitation, and ſome degree of 
campunttion alſo on the occaſion—and therefore Mr. 
Walker, 
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Walker, conceiving it not to be a ſubje@ fit and proper 
to be long deferred, but as a purpoſe from which his rea- 
fon and his: affe&tions might poſſibly recall him, chuſes 
not to leave time for them to act upon the ſubjett he ſays, 
I will meet you direttly let not to-morrow's ſun dawn 
| this bufineſs.—At this period, { Tueſday ) and in an- 
ſwer to this Meſſage, I look in vain for the boaſted alacrity of 
his antagoniſt -a pauſe enſues, and we hear no more of Mr. 
| Roberts till Sunday Evening, when he ſent his Meſſage by 
Mx. Swann Upon my word, if a man were to uſe me thus, 
I certainly would not fight him, but very probably I ſhould 
do ſomething «/e—I fhould beat him— for it is arrant 
trifling with the claims and pretenſions of a man of chi- 
valry, to pauſe for nine whole days together, before he can 
bring -himſelf ny ns of vey hiywing fawn fs 
guantlet; - 
Mr. Walker, after the hecaipe of Mr, Roberts's third 
letter, ought ' to have had no further communication 
with him, but to have conſidered him as beneath his 
notice however, galled as he was by the ſubſequent 
publication of the correſpondence, prefaced as you have 
heard Galled, I ſay, by this publication, Mr. Walker with 
| reluQtanice came to the bar of the public, and thus injured, 
inſulted, and provoked 7 thus * of the butt and object of 
” ] Ajecodenifea and unabating rancour for ſo long a period of 
time, Mr. Walker publiſhes this his firſt addreſs, and Ia 
you, is the language proper and temperate, or not? 
*I know nothing more diſagreeable;- than for indivi- 
. duals to obtrude their private: differences upon the 
« Attention of the public—but from the very wanton 
„and unprovoked manner in which I have been at- 
* tacked by Mr. Roberts, and from his firſt making 
„ e eee . 
| * -£ . will 
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46 ; wills not think me a wilful treſpaſſer upon their time, 
in ſtating to them a few plain FACTS. 

At the dinner upon Friday the fifth inſtant, for 
«© commemorating the Glorious Revolution of 1688, I had 
the honour to give the toaſts, After many had been 
. & drank, and ſeveral catches and glees, and two or three 
© ſongs ſung, I was requeſted by Mr. Wood to call 
G6, upon Mr. Taylor for the ſong of Billy Pitt the Tory,” 
in which requeſt Mr. Wood was joined by * if 
„ not all the Gentlemen who ſat near me. 

Is this true? Yqu have heard it verzfied by the teflimeny 
of a multitude of Witnefſes—by Mr. Wood himfelf—by 
Mr. Lloyd—and a great number more Gentlemen,— 
« I accordingly did call for Billy Pitt the Tory, juſt as 
« I had before called for the Vicar of Bray, or as 


4 I ſhould have called for the ſong on the Coalition, or + 


any other ſong which I had been requeſted to aſk for” 


' —This Mr. Roberts calls © vociferating for a ſong on 


Billy Pitt the Tory, ſoon after the cloth was removed,” 
and ſays, Not a moment's reflection was required, to 
« difcern the diſhonor which at that inſtant obſcured the 
c Chair.” —* It is very unfortunate for Mr. Roberts that 


« he did not make uſe of a moment's reflection, becauſe, if 
« he had, I am willing to hope he would not have 00 i 


& himfeif in the manner which he has done.“ 

Is there any thing peculiarly harſh in that expretida? 
and yet, I believe, you will find that the moſt intempe- 
rate and harſh expreſſion in the whole of this paper, 
written, as you obſerve, in anſwer to the volume of 
abuſe I have been ſtating to you “ but have been 
* convinced, as I flatter myſelf every other Gentleman 
4, preſent was, that my conduct as Chairman that day 


was ſiriftly proper, To a more reſpeRtable meeting it 


is impoſſible to ww 12225 the moſt * har- 
* mony 
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« mony prevailed, except. at the moment tans Mr. Roberts 


45 interrupted * 

Is · that the fact? Was there any other Oren 
If Mr, Walker. had been of the haughty overbearing - 
diſpoſition imputed to him—if he had been ſo apt to 
counteract the pleaſure of the company, and impoſe his 
pleaſure upon them—would this have been the only 
interruption of the harmony of the day—and yet. it 
was the only one—There was not a ſymptom of diſcontent 
at the time when Mr. Roberts reſiſted a ſong, which, 
whether it ought to be ſung or not, iwimmaterial—there . 
was reaſon enough to withdraw it if any Gentteman 
diſliked it. 

„ Had 1 perſiſted, or had 1 been at all folicitous to 
4 have the ſong ſung, as Mr. Roberts infinuates, I have 
% no doubt but it would have been ſung; as I only 
« heard of two. Gentlemen beſides himſelf who made 
t the leaſt 3 to it.. y 

It is ſtated by ſeveral witneſſes, that the majority of 
the company were clearly for the fong, and that if Mr. 
Walker had been inclined t perſevere, he would have 
been ſupported in that perſeverance—ſo that the vAers 
he has ſtated, are not only temperately Rated, but are now 
VERIFIED UPON OATH. 

« Mr. Roberts then ſpeaks of his intended politeneſs 
« and civility, and of my telling him that I was no 
© Boroughreeve there—which I certainly did, and for 
te this plain reaſon, that it was the fat. He thon ſpeaks 
« of my bool —what they were I cannot pretend to 
10 ſay—he might perhaps excite my pity, but I am cer- 
& tain he did not provoke my anger,” | 

Now is there any thing malignant in this expratiion — 
1s this the fort of libel. that my learned Friend talks of, 

' which 
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which ſhould warrant Mr. Roberts in pouring forth 
that torrent of low, vulgar abuſe that followed it. 

Mr. Roberts appears to have the cacoethes ſcribendi 
« very ſtrong upon him.” —It is not very unfair to make 
this obſervation — a perſon who has written ſo 
much, and, according to his own declarations, meant 
fo little by it—for when his letters are underſtood to 
import a challenge, he diſclaims that meaning — when 
they are underſtood to import an overture to amity, ke 

diſclaims that meaning alſo—Mr, Walker goes on, © but 
„ having neither leiſure nor inclination to indulge the 
« diſorder, even F 1 were afflifted with it, I ſhall be 
« as brief as poſſible, and aſk him, by what ſyſtem of 
e ethicks he was taught to conſider it right, to attempt 
to provoke a man, circumſtanced as I am, to do that, 
« which, he thinks wrong, circumſtanced as he ts,— 
„Had Mr. Roberts known me or my principles, 


& he would have known this, that however ſtrong 


% my private attachments may be, they ſhall 
„ never lead me, either as Chairman at a Dinner, 
« as Boroughreeve of Mancheſter, or in any other 
© ſituation in which it is poſſible for a man to be 
« placed, to promote the intereſts of individuals, at the 
« expence of the rights, the happineſs, or the advan- 
% tage of the public, Whether I wifhed to have termi- 
« nated the difference between us rationally, is, I think, 
&« very evident, from my ſecond letter Whether Mr. Ro- 
« berts wiſhed it, is equally evident from his third.” Then 
Mr. Walker ſays, Unwilling any longer to treſpaſs upon 
the patience of the public, I ſhall leave them to decide 
„ from the following correſpondence, to whom the 
& charges of inconſiſtency, abſurdity, arrogance, folly, 
a impertinence, "indecency, &c. attach — and obſerve 
* ou, that in my opinion, and I truſt in the opinion of 
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© every man of common underſtanding, the letter which 


« I returned unopened, is fully axifwered by my Art 


« Letter.” . 
This is the temperate language which Mr. Walker uſes, 


in anſwer to the four violent letters that had been pub- 


liſhed againſt him, and in anſwer to all the flander 
which was buzzed in the ears of Ladies at Theatres and 
Card Tables, and ſcattered befides in every quarter in 


which Mr. Roberts choſe to indulge his * by 2 2 


circulation of it. 

This produces an addreſs to the public from Mr. Ro- 
berts, and I wiſh you would have the / goodneſs to com 
pare them letter by letter. 

&« Skilled as Mr. Walker is in the art of poliſhing 
&« a ſtory, he has found one too hard for his file The 
&« plain tale which I told him in my. firſt letter he com- 
6& pletely admits to be true— He acknowledges his cal- 


e ling for that Song, but endeavours to exculpate 


« himſelf by ſaying, that he called for it as he would 
„ for any other Song. Had the public been informed, 
& that under colour of a Revolution Dinner, Gentlemen 


* were to be drawn there, and when there, expected to 


&© liſten patiently to paltry abuſe of the Miniſter, I 


© believe ſeveral beſides myſelf would have been con- 


6 tent to have remained at home.“ 

Now, was the purpoſe of the Meeting ſuch as Mr. 
Roberts repreſents it to, have been ?—If it was, the 
greater part of the Gentlemen preſent, who were of 
the ſame political principles with Mr. Walker, would 


probably be confederates in this ſame unworthy purpoſe, 


and of courſe fall within the ſcope of his reprobation 
on this account—What degree of gratitude they will 
owe him for this degrading -imputation upon them, of 
having called a Meeting under the 1 a Revolu- 
. tion 


1 


(a), a 
tion Dinner, but in fact for the purpoſe of drawing in 


others to liſten to paltry abuſe of the Miniſter, I leave 


him and them to ſettle, 

« He ſtrives alſo to juſtify himſelf by Gs blame 
© on ſome Gentlemen who ſat near him—an inſtance of 
« his candour !—theſe Gentlemen being wrong, he joins 
them in being ſo—an inſtance of his 1 as A 
„% Chairman!“ 


« With reſpect to his behaviour t to wa, he acknow- 


ledges that it was impertinent”—Now I demand of Mr. 
Roberts where has Mr. Walker ever yet acknowledged it? 
It is perfectly untrue There is not a line in all this book, 
in which Mr. Walker acknowledges any thing like it— 
There is not a line in all this book, which furniſhes an 
inference in reſpect to Mr. Walker's own ſenſe of his 
own conduct, as being other than what became him 
upon that occafion—but an indolent reader, who ſhould 
turn over a page or two of this work, without reading 
the reſt of it, would have ſuppoſed, from the afſertion 
here made, that Mr. Walker had in terms confeſſed him- 


ſelf to have behaved in ſuch -a manner, as to have : 


fairly deſerved the appellation of impertinent. 
„We only differ about the ſpecies of impertinence— 
« I ſay it was haughtineſs, arrogance—he ſays, with 


« affetted ſelf complacence, that it was perhaps his pity 


„that I excited,” Mr. Roberts then goes on, and ſays, — 


« I do moſt ſeriouſly and 801zMNLy declare, before Gov and 


& the world, that his behawiour to me was overbearing, in- 
&« ſulting, and haughty to an extreme degree, and without 
«© any ot lier NI h l. whatever but my GPs to tnat 


66 ſong. 92 F . 
If the haughtineſs and arrogance of behaviour here 


ſo ftrongly charged upon Mr. Walker be, as 1 ſuppoſe - 


it is, the angry look which Mr, Seddon ſpeaks to, had 
a N30 it 
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it no other provocation than the reſiſtance Mr. Roberts 
made to: the calling for that Song? then if ſo, what 
Mr. Lloyd has poſitively ſworn is not true, and thoſe 
words of further infult did not paſs, which might well 
crimſon the cheek of any Gentleman, who was at all 
ſuſceptible of the paſſion of anger God damn you but 
you ſhall hear from me!” Were not theſe words a further 
grovocation ? and yet Ma. RoBzaxts, ArrEALING TO 
Gop ALMIGHTY FOR THE TRUTH OF "HIS ASSERTION, ' 
VENTURES TO STATE- $SOLEMNLY TO THE -PUBLICy 
THAT THERE WAS NO OTHER 'PROVOCATION GIVEN 
To Mz. Warxzx BUT Us RESISTANCE ro THE 
SONG. 

“ He boaſts of his Glenee in this buſineſs” Did Mr. 
Walker boaſt of his filence.? 1 do not think it became 
him to boaſt of it, but it became him to obſerve 
it as he did, without making any boaſt of it 
but what ſhall. I ſay of that man who did not 
keep» filence on the ſubjet—-who made his own valour 
the theme of his own modeſt commendation, and the ſubject 
of public diſplay before the Lavies, at a time when, 
in my poor judgment, he might have been much better 
employed in approving it on the perſon of his adverſary ? 

« Mr, Walker, I underſtand, pacifies himſelf with 
© the wondrous ſpirit of his firſt letter—1if any other 
comment were neceſſary beſides the contents of my 
cc reply to it, tis this—that if he in one of his ſudden 
« paroxyſms of bravery choſe to addreſs me like a 

« Bully, it did not follow that I was to nan on him 
« like a Ruffian.“ 

Now what does he mean by ſudden . 'of - 
bravery ?—If he alludes to Mr, Walker's letter, in an- 
ſwer to his firſt letter, he might have ſeen that- there 
is nothing in it which bears any the remoteſt reſem- 
blance to the conduct of a-Bravado and à Bully—it is 

the | 


| ( 18g ) | 
the grave retort of a-man of honour, conſcious of his 
own firm ſpirit, and anſwering a wanton provocation 


| and, inſult, with perhaps an unwiſhed for oe 
alacrity and reſolution, 


He fays afterwards, © This affair would never 1655 
« reached the public eye, had he opened my laſt letter.“ 
—— His mode of arguing is this—that if in the courſe of 
a correſpondence with any perſon I may have received 
ſeveral letters, and chuſing to put an end to the corre» 
ſpondence, I ſhould not open the laſt of them, it 
warrants: the writer immediately to publiſh the whole 
ſeries of my former correſpondence with- him. 

Now :will it be contended that a perſon . 2g to 
publiſh all The Letters he may have written to me, and 
1 to him, merely becauſe I nauſeate his correſpondence; 
and am fick at receiving any thing more from him? and 
that alone is the very ground upon which Mr. Ro- 
berts founds a right of laying _ valuable compoſitions 
before the public. b 

Then comes a publication from Mr. Walker, in which 
he does complain, and juſtly complain, that having 
offered Mr, Roberts either _ or un he ſtood 
aloof, and mould accept neither. 

« Im whatever manner Mr. Roberts had thought 
« proper to have called upon Mr, Walker, 'immedi- 
« ately after the receipt of any of Mr. Walker's letters, 
« Mr. Walker would have held himſelf bound to 
© have attended Mr, Roberts's call; and which, if Mr. 
„Walker is not greatly miſinformed, Mr. Roberts was 
“fully acquainted with—but Mr, Walker can by no 
„ means think it incumbent on any man, to be 
ready at any time [however diftant from the origin of a 
« Aiſpute to bolſter up the character of another, whoſe 
conduct in that*diſpute has juſtly degraded him from 


—  ——— — — 
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9 any'pretenſions to rank as a Gentleman, « or a man 0 
« honour.” 

Now does Mr. Walker ſay true, or Jons bb fayi falſe 
in this? Had Mr. Roberts by his conduct upon that 
occaſion forfeited thoſe pretenſions? if to come forward 
with voluntary, unprovoked, premeditated inſult—if to 
retire from battle, when battle is offered—if when amity 
is offered, to appear to miſunderſtand the propoſition, 
and to treat it fippantly and rudely—if at a time, and 
when the party is fick of your correſpondence, and 
has done with it, you are to din the public ear with 
a ſtory, which every private circle has been long tired 
with hearing—if this conduct is at all conſiſtent with the 
Laws by which men of honour and delicacy comport 


_ themſelves, I am perfectly at a loſs to know what thoſe 


laws are,. and what are the nee e e 


principles of men of honour, 


Theſe are the words of provocation my learned 
Friend brings forward in excuſe for his Client this is 


the ground on which he ſtands to vindicate this meſt 


malignant and miſchievous Libel—My Friend ſays,' why 


did not we apply to the Court of King's-Bench? he 


knows as well as I do, that the Court of King's-Bench 
would have. refuſed an Information, if Mr, Walker had 
applied for it, after writing his 5ſt letter—Why, ſays 
he, did we oppreſs Mr. Roberts with an action ?— 
If Mr. Walker had choſen to indi& Mr. Roberts, what 
would every perſon around me have ſaid of Mr. 


| Walker—would not the public have juſtly ſaid, that 


he was afraid to give Mr. Roberts an opportunity of 
ſtating upon the record certain parts of his conduct, 
which entitled him to the appellations which Mr. 


| Roberts. has thought fit to beſtow upon him They 


would ſay, Mr. Roberts has charged him with being 2 
Scoundrel— | 


| | 


x 
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8 I do again contend is not a general, 

unapplied, unmeaning term of abuſe, My Friend ſays 
it is not aftionable—My Friend admits that written 
ſlander is the ſubje& of an action, when the ſame matter, 
as oral ſlander, would not be ſo—burt' is it not {lander to 
ſtate in a written paper, that. a Gentleman is deſtitute of 
every moral and honorable principle ?P—Is it not groſsly 
defamatory of any perſon who claims a place in liberal 
ſociety? and yet this is the fair import of the oppro- 
brious term Scoundrel, My Friend would have, you 
conſider this word either as wholly without meaning, 
QT, as expreſſive merely of the heat and anger of the 
ſpeaker, without importing any definite and ſerious 
charge, upon the character of the perſon to whom it is 
applied. 

. All theſe low and degrading expreſſions contained in 
this paper, as Bully, Coward, Scoundrel, with the reſt 
of, the abuſe which it ſhocks one now to. repeat—all 
this Mr. Roberts thought himſelf authorized to obtrude 
upon public and private attention, by poſting it wp 
againſt the walls and windows of coffee-houſes, and 


thruſting it under the dyor of Mr. Walker, for the pur- 


pole of galling him and his family with the fight of 
ſuch indecent and venomous matter as it contains—this 
he thought. himſelf warranted in doing, becauſe Mr, 
Walker choſe to decline opening the fourth of his 
ſeries of letters, written on the ſubje&. of a frivolous 
unmeaning diſpute, in the courſe of which, he had an 
election offered him to terminate it in any way he pleaſed, 
but did not, for reaſons of vanity or prudence, conde- 
ſcend to name any.—Is- this the way in which Mr. 
Roberts thinks fit to treat a Gentleman, acknowledged 
| by my learned Friend himſelf to be a perſon of the firſt 
xeſpeftt and character in the place in which he lives ?P— 
Aa that 
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Mat” 1s to ſay, to infult Him in private, and traduee him 
in public, upon no aſſignable ground of injury whatever, 
But merely for a look—a look capable enough of being 
miſconſtrued ; but which, if ever ſo fevere and harſh, 
and clearly applicable to Mr, Roberts, he, by his own 
premeditated inſult had provoked—If that look had con- 
veyed a ſentiment as harſh and rude as the language of 
the Defendant— 
Mr. Chambre. What language? | 
Mr, Law. The language I mean is ay damn 
« you, but you ſhall hear from me If that is not rude 
and brutal language, I don't know what is—My learned 


Friend ſeems to me to be infected by the ' contiguity - 
df his Client, and (When fitting by his fide) to think 


that not to be diſagreeable and irritating, which his 
own honourable feelings would otherwiſe _ _ was 
grofsly fo. 

Mr. Seddon heard not the language, and ad not wile 


at what preciſe moment that look was put on; and it 


is conſiſtent with his teſtimony, that the look fhould 
have preceded the words inſtead of following them, and 
being occaſioned by them-—In God's name, is an angry 
took from one man to be a warrant to another to retire 
to his cloſet to write an inſulting letter, as a ſort of 
experiment of his opponent's , temper and courage, and 
afterwards to follow it up with a ſeries of inſults more 
provoking than the firſt—then to detail and 'publiſh 
that correſpondence whith was the original vehicle of 
theſe infults—and, laſt of all, to diſtil the whole venom 
of the collection into a little portable phial of this 


ſort, which every man may carry about with him, and, 
if he is fond of ſuch poiſon, open and fip it at his 
: Pleaſure, , | 


1 laid, | 


| 
| 
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2 1 ſaid in my firſt addreſs/to you, that this-might travel 
deyond the limits of the realm—My learned Friend 
profeſſes to think the ſuppolition ludicrous—But what is 
there to prevent any one, who is the Enemy arld Rival 
in Trade of Mr, Walker, from ſending it to every foreign 
Country in which he has connexions and concerns? and 
we very well know, that the Engliſh language is, 

from the extent of our Commercial and other concerns, 
now almoſt as , generally known and talked, as the 

language of France is in foreign parts.— Will any 
perſon ſay, that if this libel was ſent to Amſterdam, 

Francfort, Paris, Naples, and many other places, it would 

not be intellitzible at all of them ? or will any one aſſert that 

ſome man, envious of the proſperous and advancing fortune 
of the Gentleman near me, might not ſend that paper abroad, 
and thereby give effect to the Malignant purpoſe of its original 

Publifher ꝓ— This is a paper containing the moſt groſs and 

Uliberal invecti ve, and proceeding confefſedly from tho 
moſt unequivocal purpoſe of predetermined malice and reſent- 

ment—and if you do not upon this occalion make the 

author of it ſmart ſeverely you will not underſtand me gs 
wiſhing his entire ruin Cod forbid 1 Hould If you do 
mot make him feel by his own painful experience, how 
dangerous a thing it is to malign and traduce the fair and 
unblemiſhed reputation of his neighbour, you will be 
more wanting in your duty to the parties and the public, 
than I expett to find a Jury, of the County of Lancaſter 

You will, I have no doubt, apply ſuch a meaſure of chaſ- 

tiſement, as will compel Mr, Roberts to ab/tain from r 

miſchievous and ſcandalous practices in future—and will en- 

able Mr. Walker who has been thus injured, ' to keep his 
head erect in Society, and to proclaim to the world 
through the medium of your Verdict, in the event of which 
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that he is not that man of infamous principles-<that ha- 
is not that man of degraded courage —that he is not 
that man of mean and baſe habits of conduct, which this 
paper repreſents him to be. 8 
If you give very trifling damages, you effeftually 2 
your: ſeal to his condemnation—you ſay that in your con- 
ſciences you believe him to be baſe—that you believe him 
to be that Scoundrel—to be, in ſhort; all that compound of 
vile qualities, which Mr. Roberts has proclaimed him to 
be—It is really too painful for me to repeat, and I will 
readily ſpare you the diſguſt of pointy the l this 
liberal invective again. \ | 
The caſe,. on the part of the Defendant; has wig 
gravated, by a. perpetual ſucceſſion of new and progreſs - 
- fively more offenſive Libels—Have you any evi- 
dence, that Mr. Roberts has ever yet repented, or at- 
tempted to atone for any one of theſe offences? Every 
man has his returning moments of recolle&ion and reaſon, - 
hy did not Mr. Roberts feek Mr. Walker, as he 
ought to have ſought him, by overtures'of a conciliatory: - 
ngture,. and by that proper degree of ſelf-humiliation, 
which does not diſhonour any man who has done an injury 
to another pn truth, a man ſo circumſtanced diſhonours 
himſelf much more by a wilful perſeverance in the wrong 
Which he has done, and by ſhewing none of that com- 
punction and ſorrow, with which the Author of our 
being meant our hearts ſhould be touched, when we had 
done any ſignal wrong or unkindneſs to our neighbour. 
Gentlemen, I do recommend this matter to your very 
ſerious conſideration—If viorence and 1nsvir are ta 
break in upon the moments of our feſttuity and chearfulneſs— 
if Malice, originating from any ſuck Cauſes as appear to have. 
given birth to this—if the eagerneſs and acrimony of political 
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whfcurely intimated, of attracting the notice and attention 
of a great perſon, more likely, if I form a proper eſti- 
mate of his mind and charatter, to deſpife than to re- 
ward the noiſy ſupport of a public brawler—I ſay, if 
motives life theſe are to induce a man to interrupt the good 
humour of a Meeting—to retire with a gloomy purpoſe 
to his clolet—to carry that purpoſe further on to a duel, 
or, what is worle, perhaps, to the idle menace of an 
unproſecuted duel, there is an end to all Society, and I 
know not. a more peſtilent creature that can be ſuppoſed 
to exiſt—yet this perion, I am ſorry to ſay, Mr. Roberts 
muſt appear to you, upon the evidence before u. 
But my learned Friend defires you to forget every 
inſult with which the malice of the Defendant has loaded 
Mr. Walker, becauſe, after the publication of a long 
ſeries of defamatory letters, Mr. Walker comes for- 
ward with a+temperate appeal to the bar of that public 

to Which he is unwillingly dragged the moſt worthy 
and reſpectable people have been compelled accafiorially; ' 
by the imputation of what is falſe and baſe, to tate to the. 
public their 'own innocence, in the mode which Mr. 
Walker was compelled to adopt, for the mere * 
of his own ſelf-vindication. 

Feeling it as I do, a queſtion on which Mr. Walker's 
place arid. eſtimation in fſociety—his domeſtic happineſs 
and his REPUTATION, which muſt be the foundation and ſupe 

port of © both, moſt materially depend truſt you will 
not think your time has been miſemployed in giving #* 
patient audience to the obſervations and arguments 1 
have endeavoured to urge, and in giving a full and 
diſpaſſionate conſideration to the evidence I have laid 
„ you. 

Before I . IL. will take the liberty of mention- 
ve, tht a the de of more than three ui from 


the. 


( wo 


the fir! publication, Mr. Nobert prints what I will _ 
| Rate to you“ © 

Mr. Chambre. That is not in evidence. 

Mr. Law. I delivered the whole book in as u 
not conceiving that any particular paragraph would be 
objected to, becauſe I had not deſired the Officer to read 
it at the time — more eſpecially as my learned friend de- 
clared he had no objection to producing every thing which 
Mr, Roberts had written for your inſpectiont. How- 
ever, Gentlemen, if in turning over the book, your 
eyes ſhould fall on ſuch a pallage as 1. allude to, 
you will ſee another aft of meanneſs—anather inſult; 
in addition to all the other accumulated. injuries which 
Mr. Walker has had hoaped upon him; you will apply that 
+ too as you ought— The Cale, however, needs no ſuch 
addition—it is compleat without it—it is an wnexamy 

led caſe of wanton inſult and outrage, to the feelings of 
a man of honour—an unprovoked call upon a. man who,hgs 
4 dear and important fluke in the world, to riſt an untimely 
ſeparation from all the comforts and conneæ ions of ſocial. life 
— to cut aſunder the. ties which bind tam, to every thing he 
holds dear, and is required, by the laws of God and man, to 
fuß port and cheriſh, for nothing but to gratify the naricy 
— e ee eee Ren if he ſhould 
9 Ne 
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Part of the? Deſendtatts Pamphlet, dated the gd. of ate 
„N, 1799, in which he re-publiſhes the , Correſpgudence, & c. with 
" his Remarks thereon, and of which Twelve Hungred Copies were printed, 
Jo the preface he ſays, ** The Pamphlets are now ſelling by the book, 
9 ſellers in, Mancheſter—the profits, Mr, Roberts has directed to be 
„ added to the Charity which is annually diſtributed by the Bo. 
% rqughreeue''—Mr, Waller being the Boroughreeve, he was thus to 
pe made, according to the idea of the Deſendant, not only the public, ad 


the perpetgal recorder gf his own, infamy, Pa. 
22 | 1 hee page 49% 
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onions find him flow in anſwering ſuch a Call, and be 
able to impute to him that, which, according to the ha- 
bits and prejudices of the world, uſually degrades and 
diſhonours the object of ſuch imputation.— Mr. Roberts 
has failed in the execution of this purpoſe — he has not 
failed, however, in another which he equally entertained 
— I mean in giving Mr, Walker the moſt acute pain, 
"and irritating His ſenſibility to the extremeſt degree, by 
a publication containing more variety of inſult, than 1 
ſhould have conceived it was poſſible to comprize in the 
compaſs of one little volume — and at laſt concentrating: all 
its malice in that fhort, but envenomed paper, ORE 
Jute of this Action. 

We are not able, in actions of this ſort, to give e- 
ciſe evidence, if, indeed the allegations, on this record 
would warant us in ſo doing, of the actual damage 

received by the complainant, becauſe ſlander of this king 

naturally works its way unſeen—does its miſchief where no 
eye can diſcern, no hand trace, nor wit of man diſcover 
its actual and immediate operation—and the only way in 
which it is generally felt, is by the flow and gradual, 
zut ultimate and effeftual depreſſion and xu of the Oe 
and TAMILY who are the objects of it. | 

"If you wiſh to preſerve your own names pure and untaint- 
ed, you will put the ſtamp of your reprobation upon this 
unprovoled attack, and make the Defendant feel, that 
the character of a GxxNTLEMAN AND A MERCHANT, is not 

to be inſulted in the County of Lancaſter, without 


making ample E for ſuch an injury. 
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SUMMING UP. 


Mx. BARON THOMSON, 
GzxnTLEMEN or —_—_ 
HOMAS WALKER, Merchant. 1s the Plaintiff, 


and William Roberts, Eſq. is the Defendant, * 
This Action is brought to recover à ſatisfaction 


in damages for an injury which Mr. Walker 


complains he has received from the Defendant Mr, 5 
Roberts, by the publication of a Libel againſt. ] him 
that Libel is contained in the following words. 


„ Mr. Thomas Walker commenced his N 
« againſt me like a Bully—has conducted it like a 
«© Fool has afted in it like a Scoundrel—has ended 


4 it like a Coward—at laſt has turned Blackguard— 


« and unworthy of aſſociation with, or notice of ** 
« Gentleman, who regards his own charptes,” 


WILLIAM ROBERTS, 


Ak Fon wes been, long ago, in che courſe of this . 
cauſe, apprized, that the queſtion for your conſidera- 


tion, is not whether you are to find your verdict in 


this caſe for the Plaintiff, or for the Defendant—for 


it is admitted, that the Plaintiff is clearly entitled to 


your verdi&—That this is a libel there can be no doubt 
—that It has been publiſhed by the Defendant, and 


— 


N 
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bo E with great marks of notoriety, has certainly 


out in evidence, and therefore the only 
queſtion. for 'your conſideration is, what damages you 
think in your conſcience the Plaintiff is entitled to re- 
ceive from the hands of the Defendant, by reaſon of 
the publication of this Libel—and that will depend up- 
on all the circumſtances of the Caſe, which you have 


| had laid before you this day—for you have been truly 


told, chat this is not an Action in which the Defendant 
is proceeded. againſt criminally, by way of puniſhing 


this Libel, as matter of public offence—but it is to give 


the. Plaintiff a retribution in damages, for that injury 
"which he has ſuſtained—therefore in eſtimating theſe 
damages, the conduct of the Plaintiff n muſt be 
always taken into conſideration. 

It happens (vou will agree with 1 1 d ap) 
very unfortunately, that a buſineſs of this nature 


could not have found its way to ſome amicable 


accommodation and lamentable indeed is the | Caſe, 
which , one of the witneſſes on the part of the 
Plaintiff has told you, that this matter is now become 
a queſtion of party in the Town of Mancheſter—proba- 
bly , that circumſtance has prevented fomething of a 
reference, which it ſeems, from ſome of the letters that 


| have paſſed, was once in contemplation—however, that 


not having taken place, it devolves upon you to ſay, 
what pecuniary damages the Defendant ought to pay the 
Plaintiff for the part that he has acted. 

This buſineſs had its origin you ſee in a meeting that. 
_ held upon the sth. of November, to commemorate 
the Revolution. It has been attempted on the part of 
the Plaintiff to give ſome evidence before you, to ſhew,, 

really whatever offence the Defendant - might have 


: then conceived at the Plaintiff, it was not the origin of: 


24 B D this 


| { 1) | 
this matter, but that he harbored in his mind ſoind':ill 
will towards the Plaintiff before this period ; and” there. 
fore that what he conceived at this Meeting was rather 
provocation that he himſelf is ſuppoſed to have ſought 
and they would attempt to ſhew you; that Tome 
miſunderſtanding had prevailed before this time between 
— — hoes er noe 


. Tok c 
tells you, that he attended the Meeting at Miehaelmas 
that the Plaintiff and the Defendant were there it wes '# 
Meeting to confider- the propriety of refcinding Tone 
Refolutions refpeting the Infirmary Phyficiens und 
Surgeons—that there was a difference ef | ſentiment = 
between Mr. Walker and Mr. Roberto upon itwand 
after this, upon the Monday evening the firſt of Novem- 
der, he ſaw the Defendant at the Bridgewater Atm, 
in the public Coffee-reom=that Mr. Milne and the 
witneſs were togethor—the Defendunt came up to him, 
and ſaid, Mr. Secretary how do you dow-what you are 
going to have another Meeting, 4 fperial Board, I under · 
ſtund The witneſs aſked: him whether they ſont fee 
him there—he faid he could not tell.he firppoſed' that 
the great Walker would be thereby which the witriefs 
underſtood him to mean the Plajntif, Mr. Roberts faid 
he had been dining at Meſſts. ds, the Bankers, 
e 85 
made at the Infirmary, and he mentioned Benjamin | 
Potter for 6ne—he faid, Mr. Potter had ' aſked him 
A Abelber be bad not u ſpeech teady written, which he 
intended to ſpeak at the Speeinl Board; and he faid,” 
that the company had' paid him a very puor compliment, 
do chink he could not fpeak as well as Walkereathat he 
dk bo EI cr 01a 2% nan b 
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| Av this time Mr. Roberts had had too auch wine he 
had juſt come from dinner, at which the company had 
been jeering hin on the ſuppoſed Ty Mr, Wales 
had over him. 
He aſked ths witneſs, if he l Mr. Walker 
wing him ill at the prior Board there were, wę under- 
| Rand, two Boards“ Mr. Roberts ſaid, Mr. Walker wag 
- a very proud, haughty, overbearing, imperious fellow, 
and the firſt time he had an opportunity he would quarrel 
Vith him Thatthere was no man he would ſo foon quarret 
with—that the town had given Walker credit for being 
a very. clever fellow, or a clever man—He repeated 
ſeveral times that he was a paſſionate haughty man, and 
| that he would quarrel with him the firſt opportunity—he 
talked a good deal .about challenging him too, and he - 
faid that Mr. Walker had contradifted him at the Infir- 
mary, e110 ph ng "da; e e l 
damned liar at the Infirmary. | 

In a few days after, on the 5th, of "ror was the 
Revolution dinner. On the day following, which was 
the Saturday, he ſaw Mr. Roberts at the Coffee-houſe— 
Mr. Roberts aſked him if he had heard of the quarrel— 
the witneſs aſked him what quarrel--Mr. Roberts ſeemed 
ſurprised that he had not heard, and told him, he had 
quarrelled with Mr. Walker at the Revolution dinner 
the day before, and he was ſurprized that he 
(Mr. Hilton) had not heard it, for there was a large com- 
pany, and it was well Known up and down the town, 
Mr. Roberts then went out of the room into another 
foom, and ſent for him in, and repeated that he was 
ſurprized the witneſs had not heard of this quarrel, and 
N dr wry n. * kim the letters which _ paſſed, 


. * One bes * * of September, 1790, and the other 1 upon the 
Ah of November following. See pages 33, 78, and 133. | 
bon ria. | B b 2 4 which 


be (Mr. Roberts) ſubmitted 
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- which could, at that time, you obſerve, be but two 


he ſaid he expected Mr. Walker would ſend him a chal- 
lenge—that does rather import, that he apprehended 
his letter to Mr. Walker would have induced a. challenge 
Ehe ſaid, if he did not ſend him a challenge, he would 


blow him, for he would advertiſe the letters that paſſed 


The witneſs told Mr. Roberts, that if he was in his 
fituation he would not think of it—Mr. Roberts ſaid he 
ſuppoſed the Mancheſter printers would not print for 


him; and if they would not inſert it in their papers, he 
would have it inſerted in the London /papery coſt what 


it would, and that he never could forgive Mr. Walker- 


for the inſult—He ſaid ſomething of Mr. Pitt Who 
© knows but Mr. Pitt may get to hear of it —is the 
expreſſion which the witneſs ſays he made uſe of. | 

Afterwards, between the firſt and the twelfth of Febru- 


/ary—that i is, after the action was depending, and there 


is not a great deal in that—he ſaid Mr. Walker was 


going forward with the action, and that he had retained 


all the counſel againſt him—-I think it is pretty clear, 
from what you have heard to day, that he had not 
- retained all the counſel againſt him—he ſaid he hoped he 


would try it, and that he hoped and wiſhed that there 


| would not be forty ſhillings damages given— That Mr. 


Walker had treated him with yo of inſolence, and that if 
it, neither he, (the 


witneſs) nor any other Attorney would employ him— - 


very happy to ſhake him by the hand— that he was doing 


very well in Mancheſter that he confidered himſelf as 
a Gentleman, and would not be treated otherwiſe by 


any one.— He ſaid he was doing well in his buſinefs, 


and getting money, owing, as he ſuppoſed, to Mr. 


Lloyd being ſo much out of -town—he ſaid he wiſhed he 


bad one good counſel: to * his. cauſc, becauſe he. 


underſtopd 


That he bore Mr. Walker no ill will that he ſhould be 


— 
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Ankerſtod it -was-the etiquette that he ſhould not plead 


his own cauſe— he ſaid he had One Hundred and Fifty 


Pounds lodged with his Banker, 
On his Croſs: Examination he is aſked add the conditis 


on which Mr. Roberts appeared to be in, the firſt time 
he converſed with him upon the ſubje& of the Vlaintiff 
at the Bridgewater: Arms —he ſaid it was between eight 


and nine at night, and Mr. Roberts had been dining 10 
his Friends. 

The next meeting was after FARES too—he ſhewed him 
two. or three letters, both his own and Mr. Walker's 
letters — he ſent for him into a room — he went there, 
and drank wine with him — he did not then ſay he ſhould 


be glad to ſhake Mr. Walker by the hand — and this con- 
verſation he afterwards related, as a private one between 


Mr. Roberts and him, to Mr. Richard Walker, the Bro- 


ther of the Plaintiff, who came to him to know what 


converſation he had held with Mr. Roberts upon this ſub- 
ject about his Brother. — He ſpeaks of Mr. Walker as be- 
ing a very active man in the town of Mancheſter — that 
is what. moſt of yop know, and did not want any wit- 


neſſes at all to prove —and a very conſiderable * 5 


and Manufafturer, 


Mr. Thomas Milne ſpeaks alſo to being at the Bridge- ' 


water Arms, upon Monday preceding the gth of 


1 November — that the laſt witneſs was there— there 


was ſome converſation about the Infirmary, which 


the | witneſs did not hear the particulars of — Mr. 
Roberts talked about Mr, Walker's violence — ſaid there 


was no man he would ſo ſoon quarrel with, or,be offend- 


ed at; and he believed he did ſay, that if Mr, Walker 


was to offend him he would challenge him — The witneſs 
does not recolle& him ſaying any more —he did not pay 
much particular attention to the converſation —he him- 


ſelf was reading the news paper on the apts: tw 
the room, : 
They 
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: Meeting, upon the fifth of November. 
Mr. Ottiwell Wood wasat the Livelotion' Sinner ape 
the fGfth of November the Plaintiff was Chairman, 
After dinner ſeveral ſongs were ſung — one or two by 
other perſons before he (Mr. Wood) aſked Mr. Walker 
to call upon à Mr. Taylor to fing—and Mr, Wood hims 
{elf particularly mentions the ſong which, was called for, 
Billy Pitt the Tory”— that this ſong was called for at. 
the requeſt of Mr. Wood, by Mr. Walker, in the ſame 
mode others had been called for — he was induced to call 
for it, becauſe others near him were of the ſame opinion. 
»— ſo he went up and defired Mr. Walker to call for that 
25 ſong.— Mr. . was that of a Gentleman, 
| Pp 3 reſpett. a 
| Upon his Croſs Examination h he — hater een 
table from Mr. Roberts — he ſat at Mr. Walker's table. .. 
s be thinks Mr. Philips ſat at Mr. Roberts's table. Aﬀter 
| | | the ſong was called for, he heard: ſome objeftion to its. 
a X being ſuhg— he did not know from whom — the voice , 
[| emed to come from the other table — he cannot tell who 
[| 1 eppoſcd it — however, it was not ſung; on account of 
— the oppoſition. made to it — Another ſong, to which no 
_ w_— objeftion lay, * Rule Britannia,” was ſung inſtead of it. 
| [| | George Lloyd, Eſq. was at this Revolution dinner, 
| | on the fifth of November — Thete were four Stewards of 
F this meeting, out of whom they themſelves choſe Mr. 
Walker as Chairman — he was deſired to take the Chair 
| he Tat at the head of one table— Mr. Hopwood at anos. 
| ther == Mr, Lloyd ſays it was a pleafant Meeting for about 
5 | an hour after dinner — one Witneſs ſpeaks of its being 
about two hours and a half before this little diſturbanet 
4% | began —— he ſays there had been ſeveral Catches ſung after 
: 85 4 the NIE. * was called: upon, and, _ 
il 3 7 f 4 * * * . 
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fany 2 fang Afterwards, Mr; Rigby defired Ma 
Walker would call upon ſome Gentleman to lang anothet 
fong—* the Vicar of Bray "that was ſung by ba, 
Hobſon, 

In a little while Mr. Wees ee up, and at 
Walker (o call upon Mr. Taylor for the particular ſong 
you have heard mentioned “ Billy Pitt the Tory? 
Mr. Walker did call upon him, in the fame way he called 
wpor the others— Mr. Walker, in propoſing it, was 
merely the inftrument of others — Very foon after the 
ſong was called for, before Taylor had begun to Hog ity 
Mr. Roberts, who ſat at the other table, with his 
totvards Mr. Lloyd, and lower down, got up, and ſaid 
it was a party ſong, and not proper to be ſung theres 
Mr. George Philips, who ſat next him, got up, and ſaic 
be ſeconded Mr. Roberts's motion, and faid a few words. 
«i This oecafioned a good deal of noiſe in the room, fay= 
| Hig they would have it ſung — however, Mr. Taylor 
began another ſong — During the ſinging, and after it vas 
over, many gentlemen came up to Mr. Walker, and de- 
fired he would call for that fame ſong, as there was'a ma- 
jority who would ſupport him in it, and they would have 
it called He ſaid he did not wiſh it, and he would not 
call for it again — Mr. Lloyd ſays he believes he himſctf 
aſked Mr, Taylor afterwards to ſing it, and he refuſed, ' -_/ 
'"Almoſt immediately after this Mr, Roberts got off his 
ſeat, | and came up to Mr, Walker —he ſatd, * Mr. 
Boroughree ve In what manner he faid that — whe. 
ther by way of infult, or not, does not appear Mr. 
Walker did in fact hold the Office of Boroughreeve — | 
Mr. Walker faid, „I am no Borougreeve here at 
Chairman of this Meeting“ Mr. Roberts immediately 
id Sir, in future 1 ſhall neither addreſs you by that, 
or any other title and immediately added & God 
EAI damn 


1 
| 
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toy 


denen you“ 8 be turned From: Mr, Walker We 


Mr. Roberts got almoſt to his ſeat; he turned round again, 


ſaid — but you. ſhall hear from me — Mr; Walker 
aid“ Very well.” — Mr. Lloyd thinks Mr. Roberts 


mont away ſoon after; for he looked for him at his place, 


and: did nat; ſee; him. Mr. Lloyd was at the Infirmar7 


meeting prior to this Dinner — there was a difference of 
opinion about - appointing more Phyſicians and Surgeons 


Mr. Walker behaved. r vll here, and there was 


nothing inſulting, 

„Upon Mr., Lloyd's Croſs Bee ow, Wap 
Wood did not ak Mr. Walker aloud to call for this ſong, 
therefore, Mr. Raberts might. not hear it — therefore he 
might pot. know whether Mr. Walker called for it, at 
the requeſt of any one, or of his on ſuggeſtion — Mr. 
Philips, who objeRed to the ſong, is à very intimate 
Friend of Mr. Walker's — he came up to the Chairman 


he won't, be ſure, whether before or after Mr. Roberts 


came u words paſſed between Mr. Walker and 
Mr. Philips about it—be ſaw Mr. Philips take up his 
hat to go—he ſeemed angry at the treatment of Mr; 
Walker to him—Mr. Lloyd deſired him to fit, down, 


which he did for ſome time—in a few . 


he was chin Philips and Mr, Roberts boch wa \.2 
away." 
Mr. Walker ſpoke with fangs rigs of 8 ads 
be ſaid I am no Boroughreeve here” — Mr. Walker 
ſaid, with ſome degree of warmth, he was angry at, Mr, 
 Philips—he ſaid, I am only angry at George Philips 
„ he ought to have known me better — Mr. Philips 
and Mr, Walker being intimate friends—He thinks Mr. 
Roberts could not hear this—he expreſſed his diſpleaſure 
at Mr. Philips, before either of them came up—this was 
. Was 9 * 
ante | 
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band, to ſhew his diſapprobation to Mr. Philips's op- 
poſition to the other ſong which h ad been called for. 

Mr. Lloyd was aſked, whether he has continued from 

that time to this upon good terms with Mr, Roberts 
his anſwer is, that he has not had any intercourſe. with 
Mr. Roberts fitice the publication of his Poſting Paper, 
for he conſidered that as putting him to his election 
whether he would be acquainted with Mr. Roberts 
or Mr. Walker, and he choſe Mr. Walker's en 
ance, 
The High Sheriff is then called, who ſays he was pre- | 
ſent at this dinner on the fifth of "November—hs did not 
hear this particular ſong called ſor—he ſaw Mr, Roberts 
go up to Mr. Walker, but he did not apprehend he had 
had a quarrel with the Chairman—he ſaw no Provoca- 
tion paſs from Mr, Walker — indeed he did not ſeg 
or hear what paſſed between Mr. Roberts and Mr, 
Walker. 

One of you, Gentlemen, deſired to know from Mr, 
Lloyd, what ſtate the company might be in at this 
time — Mr. Lloyd deſcribed this to be about an hour 
after -dinner—he ſaid he was not aware of any perſon 
being then in liquor—he himſelf was ſober no great 
quantity of liquor had gone round—probably there 
might.be by ſome of the company a good quantity of 
liquor drank before the cloth was removed. | 

Jonathan Brundrett ſays, he went to Mr. Roberts's 
8 to get one of theſe Poſting Papers—he took. 
one from a table in the room where Mr. Roberts was—. 
Mr. Roberts gave him leave to take 6ne—there were, 
the witneſs believes, a dozen there—he was going to 
take all—Mr. Roberts ſaid he had only a few, and 
that he might take one or two—he took half à dozen of 
ou, of which the paper he . was one—this 


he . Was 


0 — 
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was about twelve days after the Revolution Dinner, 


and, he believes, the day after the publication, which 


Was, he thinks, on the ſeventeenth of November—he 
-made no memorandum of it—the paper is in the words 
which have been read —and then he ſays he law the 


5 R ne printed. 


. 


Upon his Croſs Examination he ſays, ſome of the 
letters were printed at Harrop's ſhop—He is ſhewn a 
paper—he ſays he cannot recolle& whether Mr, Walker 
ſhewed him any except the Poſting Paper, but he be- 


lieves he ſhewed a copy of one like it to Mr. Walker- 


—Mr. Lloyd was with him—Mr. Walker aſked the 
witneſs if he did not receive a paper from Mr. Ro- 
1 ie pauſed, and ſaid he would recollet&—Mr. 

Lloyd ſaid, Mr. Brundrett I have known you a. pretty 
conſiderable time, and have a great opinion of you— 
and that from what Mr, Milne had ſaid to him, he had- 
not the leaſt doubt that I ſhould give all the information 
I knew—he gave it to Mr, Lloyd, at his option either 
to keep it or give it to him back again. 

He ſays, that his reaſon for going to Mr, Roberts was, 
he had been ' firſt to Harrop's the printer—not being 
able to' get one of theſe papers there, he then went to 


Mr. Roberts's lodgings—Mr. Roberts defired him parti- | 


cularly not to poſt it up in the ſtreet—he mentioned it 


three times—upon that condition he was to have liberty | 


to take one. He ſays a paper (which was ſhewn him by 


the Defendant's Counſel) he had ſeen before—it is one 


of the publications on the part of Mr, Walker, of 
courſe the letter, I ſuppoſe of the twelfth of November, 
or the fifteenth—he had ſeen the whole correſpondence 
before this came out—he underſtood from the Defendant's 

converſation that he was not reſtrained from delivering 
Aa VO to an acquaintance, but not to deliver them indif- 


cruminately— _ 


| 


1 


| 
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criminately—he delivered one to Mr. Holt, one to Mr. 
Milne, one to Mr. Kinnaſton, and one to Mr. Lee, 
Mr. Kinnaiton was with the laſt witneſs when he went 


to Mr. Roberts's todgings,—Brundrett returned with | 


ſome papers—he gave him one of the papers. The day. 
following he met Mr, Roberts's ſervant, Nelſon, ' at the 
upper end of Market-ſtreet-lane, a very public ſtreet— 
he received a paper from him, which has been pro-- 
duced, 

Mr. William Rawlinſon fays, that a ſhort time after the 
publication of the papers, Mr. Roberts 'offered to give 
him one of them—he would not take it—he overtook 
him on horſeback, and ſhouted to him—he came up to 
him, and faid, here I have him upon paper—he did not 
accept this paper which he offered him. 

Mr. William Rawlinſon has proved, that Mr. Roberts 


took one of theſe papers, and put it upon a large pair of 


Gates at the Carrier's Warchouſe—he ſaid, I will put it 
up here, and expoſe the Scoundrel—this was in Market- 
ſtreet-lane that leads to London—a very public ſtreet— 
and this was Wedneſday the 17th, of November, the 
day he thinks of the firſt publication of the Letters, 
Mr, Daniel Whittaker ſays, upon the 16th. of Novem» 
der, on a Tueſday, he was on a viſit at Mrs. Howarth's 


—ſeyeral Ladies and Gentlemen were there; they were 


playing at Cards, Mr. Roberts came in—he fat down 
by the Witneſs, and began by ſaying, that he thought 
he had done the fellow completely, or ſomething to that 


effect. He pulled a paper out of his pocket, and ſaid, 


% Read this” —it was the paper the witneſs has heard 
read in the Court. Mr. Roberts aſked him to read it.— 
he juſt ſkimmed his eye over it—not liking the contents, 
he endeavoured to evade it, by ſaying it was not a pro- 
per 1 before the Ladies, to talk upon a ſubje& of 

11 that 
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_ that ſort—Mr. Roberts ſaid he would read it then he 
| read it—it was not read to the Witneſs as 4 private mat- 
| ter — Mr. Whittaker told him he was very ſorry; | 
Upon his Croſs Examination he ſays, he was well 
6 | acquaitited with the quarrel—he had ſeen all the correſ- 
pondence before—He was ſhewn a paper by the-Defend- 
| 


ant's Counſel—he fays he had ſeen ſuch a one Greve 
The cannot ſay whether before or not- thzt w as on 
the papers publiſhed by the Refendant 2 
John Kay has proved one of theſe papers 0 wa- wa- 
a fered up againſt the wall of John Shaw's punch-houſe, 
in Mancheſter, 'which is a place of very public reſort. - 
| John Shaw came up to him, and ſaid, here is a paper for 
; you—feveral Gentlemen were at the filh ſhambles —he 
| ' handed one of theſe papers round—the witneſs aſked him 
| | ; if he. wauld give it him he ſaid, I carinot—þut there is 
i 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


one wafered up juſt at my door—he took it down—the 
wafers were quite ah gone was Ws N of 
publication. „ '# 5 
This, Gentlemen, is u Svidines on the part of ih 
Plaintifi—lt has clearly and decidedly fixed the publica- 
tion of this Libel upon Mr. Roberts, in n the various 7 
the witneſſes have deſcribed to vobu. | 
And the caſe on the part of the Defendant is—that 
83 this Libel has been publiſhed by Mr. Roberts, 
1 under the circumſtances that you have heard, yet you 
1 »ᷣre to take into your canſideratibn every thing that 
4 paſled between theſe too parties, previous ta this 
43M publication; and upon the whole, you are to determine 
in what degree of damages the Defendant ought to 
1 | anſwer to the Plaintiff, conſidering. Ry Nur A e 
b N 5 condutt has been. . 
'S They have called Lewis Loyd—he was at the Revolu; 
tion dinner, and remembers ' Mr. Roberts's objefting 
i io the ſong—not in an angry manner—he obſerved na 
9 "  Symptony: \ 1 
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fymptoms of anger—he ſat next but one to Mr. Roberts 
there were no ſymptoms of anger, but-of-diſpleaſure— 
he appeared diſpleaſed with it—Mr. Philips ſeconding 
the objection, the ſong was given up—Mr, Walker 
appeared to him conſiderably agitated—Mr, Walker ſhook 
his heady and directed very angry looks to the gu of 
the room where Mr. Philips and Mr. Roberts ſat. 

Upon his Croſs Examination he ſays, he thought Mr. 
Walker directed thoſe angry looks at Mr. Philips, and 
he knew Mr. Philips and: Mr. Walker to be good friends, 
and that the angry looks were directed to him as his 
friend he ur the n of oy r. I very 

rapen. .: 
„William Seddon fat 3 table where tr, Watker : 
| ns- there were fix. or ſeven between the witneſs and 
him.— The witneſs did not hear. Mr, Wood's application 
for the ſong When it Was called for by Mr, Walker, 
ſeveral Gentlemen near him objected to ii Mr. Roberts 
objected to it firſt, and the witneſs did not obſerve. any | 
thing, offenſive in his manner—he:ſaw no heat or warmth 
he either ſaid, 4 I: beg leaveito object,“ or, . I object 
to that ſong'—or. words to that effect. Mr. George 
Philips alſo objected, and made a ſhort ſpeech to - the 
Chair—he remembers - Mr. Grant and Mr.“ Samuel 
Birch alſo ohjected that Mr. Grant is brother-in-law 
to Mr. Walker — that he Was very particular in pre: 
venting this being ſung — The witneſs ſat oppoſite 
Mr. Taylor, and he believes Mr. Grant and Mr. Birch 
objecting to it, was the: reaſon: why it was not ſung 
chat the Gentleman did not ſing that, but another ſong, 
- & Rule Britannia, inſtead of. it — He obſerved Mr. 
Roberts go up to Mr. - Walker—he did not ſee any 
warmth in him till then be ſaw Mr. Philips go up to 
Mr. Walker, Whether before or after Mr, Roberts he 


* 
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cannot ſay—he ſaw Mr. Walker very much agitated—he 
did not hear what was ſaid—his looks impreſſed - the 
witneſs with an idea of contempt and hauteur to Mr. 
- Roberts—they-- were directed immediately towards Mr. 
Roberts the witneſs ſat next to Mr. Grant, and called 


Mr. Grant's atteution, and made the obſervation on N | | 


- Walker's looks to Mr. Roberts at the time. "1 
Upon his Croſs Examination, he is aſked if he has any . 
concern in this Cauſe, he being an Attorney—he ſays 
he has none, nor has he ever been applied to for that 
purpoſe—he ſaid Mr. Walker-called out many times for 
« Billy Pitt the Tory,” after the ſong was objected to 
but he does not know whether before or after Mr, 
Philips obje&ed-to' it—he explains ' himſelf by ſaying, 
that when he called for it, he called ſeveral times together; 
and did not perſiſt in it—he did not hear a ſingle word 
on either fide—=When Mr. Roberts went up to Mr. 
Walker, Mr. Walker ſeemed extremely angry— Mr. 
Roberts looked very angry when he came away—his 
face was very much fluſhed, and he was very much 
agitated—he did not hear Rule Britannia“ called for 


Mr. Taylor WE finging it white the buſtle was 


going . | 
_ Mr. Grant, the eier to me Piäntif, e 
there was a great deal of oppoſition about the ſong— 
Mr. Walker called out “ The ſong- the ſong and he 
thinks Mr. Walker called for it during the oppoſition—- 
he thinks it was between two and three hours after. the 
cloth was removed. He differs extremely in his recol- 
lection from Mr. Lloy4—he applied to Mr. Taylor not 
to ſing it=he oppoſed it as being a party ſong In con- 
- ſequence of an obſervation from Mr. Seddon, the wit- 
neſs looked at Mr. Walker, and thought he looked angry, 
4 N an er K t re menti- 

| n | ' oned | 


| 
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oned to his Brother that he thought he ſhould not have 

called for that ſong. 
Then, Gentlemen, on the part of the Defendant, they 
lay before. you the Correſpondence which paſſed—the 
ſeveral letters that you have heard read between the 
Plaintiff and the Defendant—and in the courſe of that 
examination, the Plaintiff has alſo introduced a publica- 
tion ſubſequent to the publication of thoſe letters, con- 
"taining obſervations pretty ſtrong obſervations — on 
the part of the Defendant, upon the condutt of the 
Plaintiff, independent of the feries of Letters that have 
deen read, —Theſe Letters you have heard commented 
upon very fully, both by the Counſel- for the Plaintiff 
and for the Defendant, and you are fully poſſeſſed of 
them,—This obſervation, however, belongs to them 
that the firſt publication, and the firſt appeal at all' 
to the public, began moſt undoubtedly on the part of 
Mr. Roberts—he was the Perſon who publiſhed his 
Letters to Mr, Walker, and publiſhed Mr. Walker's 
Anſwers—then appears an account of the matter from 
Mr. Walker, and then comes out a Reply to that, on 
the part of Mr. Roberts—and then comes out, on the 
part of Mr. Walker, the publication of the fifteenth of 
November, which immediately you ſee precedes the publi- 
cation of the Libel now in queſtion and in this laſt 
publication of Mr, Walker's, there certainly are reflec- 
tions upon Mr, Roberts, as degraded from any preten- 
fions to rank as a gentleman or as a man of hondur—there ' 
are alſo expreſſions in that letter, which accuſe Mr. 
Roberts of ſtanding convicted of falſchood before the 
public—and there are alſo obſervations upon the valour 
_and the veracity of Mr, Roberts contained in this letter, 
Now, upon the Publication of this laſt letter of Mr. 
Walker the plaintiff, it is proved to you by Thomas 
1 N N elſon, 1 


Sa. 


0 


tay 


Nelſon, the: ortand of Vir. Raherts, that ber Ew this 
3 publication upon Tueſday the.-15th, of November, at 
WE: two in the” aftorriodn-—that?» Mr; Roberts came Tome 
| between f ve and, fix inthe afternvan-that be ſkewed Mr. 
| Roertsthatipaperr—that Read u. anch lex: od to be great. 
ly agitsteckand poraged at it, and changed Colnf=che read 
1 7, and ,wFote what they call (he Vol mg Lapef N in a 
minute and 4 half that he gag to the-witcnels, and 
faid. he might Carry it to the Dancer * eight 
- &'glogk Hefore, it was taken from theqmip=ihe witneſs 
went hack to his anzſter—hc poſted tak, three. the 
next day. The twitneſs pyt it up at Shaw's. punch- honſe | 


_— 


mew”: 


"To 


WE --pobody: ordered, himg-He. gaze four or, five; te Mr. 
8 55 Roherteg-ihewitneſs diſtributed them zl. in; the morning. = 
9 This isl thę evidence on the, part of the Defegdant. , __ 
1 Moſt; undoubtedly, as I, ſaid before, che-firſt,pyblicar 
r. tion of theſe letters was the at of Mr. Roberts himſelf; 
"EY Y | but immediately preceding the, publication of the libel 

Th > FOR in queſtjon, was that"publication of Mr. Walker's which 
EY has been read to you. 


, x SY This is, as you have been told, an action for damages 
* „and the queſtion is, What, in Vour opinion, Mr, 
Uh : Walker, the plaintiff, ought to receive, under l th 
_ circumſtances you have heard—You will Zuide whe 
5 ſelves by ſound diſcretion and moderation, and Ve 


ſuch a verdi as I dare ſay will give awple fatis* 2 


. 
| | 8 The we. after having retited for x? ut an 
1 | _hour, found a Verdict Kr the Waal 


. Damages, Que e 


